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Editorial— 
TO 


the Teacher in the Classroom 


The school’s main contribution to leadership, to achievement, to 
understanding, to culture is made in the classroom. Of course the wis- 
dom and guidance of a leader, president or principal, are required, 
but the best they can do is to see that money and equipment are avail- 
able, and to turn the whole project of the school into a state of coher- 
ence, its focus turned sharply upon the classroom. The dean, under 
whatever label, is a significant officer, but the best he can do is to 
systematize and encourage, to make straight the ways of the teacher. 
The registrar of a modern school is of marked importance, but the 
best he can do is to keep permanently and in proper organization the 
verdicts of the classroom. The committees, all of them, labor in vain 
unless they can give the classroom better connection with the vital 
parts of education. The textbook is composed and published to give 
needed support to the teacher. Indeed the librarian is of great value 
since she can help to bring together in the classroom the teacher, the 
pupil, and the world in which they live. The conventions become 
merely massive outings unless they whet the zeal and understanding of 
the teacher in the classroom. The teacher is not the end of education, 
but of all the others she is closest to that end. 
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A Thought for Both Your Houses 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Just about twelve years ago that prince of educational historians, the 
late Edgar Wallace Knight, observed to me, “Mark my words; this 
country is heading into the greatest educational row it has ever seen.” 
When I come upon colorful statements in the press (as I do several 
times each week) about the shortcomings of our schools and colleges, of 
those who teach in them, and of those who teach those who teach in 
them, I am reminded of that prophecy. 

It is easy to say—and a good many say it—that people have always 
criticized the schools and colleges and there is some truth in this, some, 
but not a great deal. One can also truthfully add that the schools and 
colleges, by their very nature and purpose, should always be criticized 
and should continually criticize themselves. But this is no adequate 
defense against the mounting tide of criticism—of vituperation some- 
times—that has for several years poured and continues to pour from 
press and platform and over the air-waves. 

An easy check of the volume and tone of educational criticism can 
be made by consulting the files of any good library. Leaf through the 
volumes of any magazine or newspaper which has been in publication 
since 1900—just about any monthly magazine of general interest will 
do nicely. If you have more time, to devote to your research, you 
might take a metropolitan daily paper. Note how many articles, edi- 
torials, letters from subscribers, etc., have been concerned with edu- 
cation in each decade of the present century. Note also their tone, 
whether laudatory or critical, calm or excited. If your time is very 
limited, it will be enough to compare the twenties with the forties and 
the fifties. You can hardly fail to note that, in the last two decades, 
there has been a rapid increase in the number and volume of critical 
writings and that the tone of the criticism has become progressively 
harsher and more violent. 

Papers and magazines publish what interests their readers; they 
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keep a sensitive finger on the public pulse. All this criticism of 
education would not appear in print if there were not a large segment 
of the public ready and willing to pay to read it. 

Perhaps more destructive, because more insidious, is the increasing 
number of jokes at the expense of schools. TV comedians and cartoon- 
ists find here a fertile field. The late George Bernard Shaw is re- 
ported to have said that there are only thirteen original jokes and 
that the first of these is the mother-in-law. Today he might have to in- 
crease the number to fourteen, the added one being the progressive 
school. All kinds of things serve now-a-days as topics for doctoral 
dissertations. Why not a study of the use of progressive education by 
humorists during the past twenty years? 

Much of this criticism is exaggerated, unjust, and unfair. The same 
can be said of many of the attempts of educators to answer it. Some 
of it is based on fact. As an able young professor of education wrote 
to me some time ago, “The deluge of criticism falling on our pro- 
fessional heads of late contains enough truth to make me wince.” 
Articles, letters, etc., on “meeting the criticisms of the schools” (or 
even “repelling the attacks on the schools”) appear with consistent 
regularity in educational journals and elsewhere. Speeches to the same 
end are heard almost continously. I have looked and listened long 
and in vain for one which would advise teachers first to find out 
whether some of the faults complained of really existed and, if so, to 
set about removing them before engaging in verbal battle with the 
critics. 

Whenever an article criticizing education in America appears in a 
magazine of national circulation, the reader can pretty safely predict 
what the writers of “letters to the editor” will have to say about it in the 
next few issues. People with a liberal arts background and whose 
sympathies and interest lie naturally in this area will praise its clarity, 
objectivity, and timeliness. People in professional education will find it 
illogical, unfair, and even “intellectual dishonest,” the term in which 
a certain much-publicized article was denounced a few years ago. In 
the fall of 1959 the SATURDAY REVIEW carried an article by Mr. 
Clifton Fadiman describing the educational background his school 
gave him and regretting the fact that so few young people today re- 
ceive the same. He felt that modern schools, in changing their cur- 
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riculum, had scrapped a lot that was of real value. I must admit that 
I read this article with pleasure. Mr. Fadiman always writes well and, 
though I do not always agree with him (he would not interest me 
greatly if I did), I must say that I have never found him guilty of 
unfairness. 

The editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW, with his usual generosity, 
allowed a good deal of space in subsequent issues to those wishing to 
reply, both pro and con. Some of these replies were so violently pro 
and others equally con that the reaction of any reader giving the 
matter a little thought could only be one of amazement and realization 
that the article could not be all the things it was accused of being. 
Intemperate controversy can only confuse that section of the reading 
public with no particular axe to grind, or else their attitude may well 
be that of “A plague on both your houses!” 

It is obvious that a great many people in America are stirred up over 
education, more, probably, than at any previous time. If the energy 
involved in all this resulting fracas could only be harnessed in con- 
structive ways, great and fine things might be done. But such an 
approach calls for time, for quiet self-control, for a degree of tolerance 
even. And it is, I realize, much more exciting to accuse someone of 
anti-intellectualism, of quoting out of context (two favorite charges on 
respective sides of the controversy), or of being guilty of the post hoc 
fallacy (Horrors!) 

Something over 100 years ago a rather inoffensive German teacher 
named Frederic Froebel worked a quiet revolution in elementary teach- 
ing by the simple expedient of attempting, with considerable success, to 
turn the abundant energy of young children to profitable use by 
devising ways of using it rather than trying to suppress it and “keep 
the children quiet while they studied their lessons.” Games, songs, 
activities of a dozen or more kinds became a part of the now generally 
accepted Kindergarten. It seems to have taken centuries for someone 
to realize these rather simple facts, today all quite obvious to any 
intelligent and reasonably well-trained teacher. 

Perhaps a parallel case might be made out for our need of a Froebel 
on the whole educational scene, a quiet and original thinker who will 
find some ways in which people interested in education can get together, 
pool their energies, and put them to good use. “Critical thinking” has 
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for years been a shibboleth among American educators; the present 
would seem to be the time for some of the genuine article—some that 
would contain thought as well as criticism. 

Peacemakers are not always welcome, especially not when they 
appear in the midst of a conflict and suggest mildly that some of the 
blame may well lie on both parties and likewise that there may even be 
some right on both sides. It is so much more exciting (How we love 
this word just now!) to lead the charge of one side or the other, how- 
ever much damage to all concerned may ultimately result. 

Our much needed philosopher-apostle-of-peace-and-understanding 
may already be in our midst, unable to make his voice heard through 
the din of battle. Perhaps he has not been born yet but, failing him, 
there are certainly a great many men and women of good will among 
us, anxious to give the schools careful consideration and to utilize 
whatever will benefit them wherever it is to be found, whether in the 
area of the liberal arts, the sciences, professional education, or any- 
where else. But it is so hard for a peacemaker to make his voice heard 
when the fight is on. Though the tumult and the shouting give no sign 
of dying as yet, it is nevertheless devoutly to be hoped that the day is 
not far off when the air will begin to clear and the voices of reason and 
tolerance will be heard, in place of the bitter recriminations that now 
assail our ears on almost every hand. 
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Wanted: Angry Young People in 
Education 


DON ADAMS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


A very few years ago there was a vaguely defined literary movement 
in England and to a lesser extent in the United States composed of 
young men eager to destroy time-worn literary ideals and techniques. 
This group, noted for the verve of its argument and the stark realism of 
its prose and poetry, was dubbed “The Angry Young Men.” These icono- 
clastic young men were condemned by some as being zealots within 
a definable goal and certainly at times appeared to rebel for the sake 
of rebelling. However, neither the validity of their cause nor the ef- 
fectiveness of their techniques are relevant to the topic here. But the 
need for a vocal group of persons unshackled by traditional prejudices 
willing and able to fight for the integrity of their profession is relevant. 

Young people in education today can look forward to decades of 
unprecedented professional opportunities. In realizing that the rest of 
the world is not all a jungle and that no one people have a corner on 
intelligence, Americans are feeling for the first time a tinge of inade- 
quacy. Public awareness, which is of necessity the key to institutional 
change, has been aroused; and the issues in education have been de- 
scribed copiously, if not always objectively, through all available mass 
media. Scholarly debates on educational problems have been aired on 
radio and television, news of school happenings has been competing with 
crime for space in the daily newspapers, and even sophisticated literary 
journals, which hitherto scorned such mundane writings, have begun to 
review books on education. The total result of this unusual interest in 
education has been, unfortunately, to confuse the American public and 
to create a feeling of uneasiness regarding the capabilities of America’s 
teachers. 

To take advantage of this opportune time there is a need for a group 
of angry young people in education to conquer the forces of inertia 
and thereby lead the teaching profession into taking a forceful role in 
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America’s continuing educational debate. These persons, young at 
heart and progressive in spirit, would inject vigor into a profession 
noted for its reluctance to indulge in controversy. This group, which 
need not be large in number, would make the teaching profession a 
fighting organization which would forcibly and dramatically carry to 
the American people in every possible way the best professional think- 
ing regarding needed educational changes. Quite obviously, successful 
“fighting” must involve something more than an occasional tart letter 
to a newspaper or a benign middle-aged schoolmarm carrying a 
placard in front of a state legislature. Such antics are good humoredly 
shrugged off by a public conditioned to expect nothing more dynamic 
nor more unified from teachers. 

The angry young people needed in education in the 1960’s have a 
comparable but different task than their not always angry but equally 
rebellious brethren of the first three decades of this century. Men like 
Dewey, Bode, Counts, the McMurry brothers and others, with an im- 
petuousness that was shocking but with a courage to be admired, swept 
away many academic cobwebs that were obstructing professional vision. 
These men strode forth to battle against a traditional class system of 
education which had been designated by few to serve a few. They fought 
against snobbish classroom procedures which often were better reasoned 
to teach a child to say isn’t instead of ain’t than in awakening any 
genuine intellectual drive. They fought against antiquarians who ex- 
pressed horror that the school might be used to come to grips with the 
practical and tedious problems of the here and now. They fought to 
make the school a positive force in the social and intellectual life of 
every child. The harshness and bitterness of their battles have been 
well documented on the pages of professional education literature. 


Obviously these are not the 1920’s and no serious student of educa- 
tion would seek 1920 answers to 1960 questions. What, then, are some 
of the battles for the angry young men of the 1960’s? First the angry 
young people in the ’60’s need to realize that an affluent society offers 
as many dangers as opportunities for the future of public education. 
If one criterion for evaluating an educational institution is the number 
of intellectual rebels nurtured, how many American schools and 
colleges are now flunking? Preoccupation with the soft comfort of 
security has produced all too many who seek only the warm hearth and 
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the bright end of a cathode ray tube. 


There is a challenge created by this situation at the local, national, 
and international levels. At the local and national levels the educa- 
tional system is confronted with the problem of keeping the youth 
strong and virile when powerful forces inherent in the capitalistic 
system equate modernness to softness. The challenge at the interna- 
tional level involves competing educationally with a philosophic system 
that takes education far more seriously than is done in America, has 
less regard for the dead hand of the past, gives the highest prestige 


possible to its teaching profession and carefully nurtures all of its 
talented youth. 


The role of angry young people in this first battle is forcibly to 
inform the American public that an affluent society is unlikely to per- 
petuate itself through a second rate educational system. Isn't it 
logically the task of the school to render assistance to all Americans in 
analyzing the subtle tranquilizers now being sold via the TV studios, 
press editorials and even the church pulpits to lull thinking people into 
comfortable uniformity? Why not “Teachers Speak” columns in local 
newspapers? Why not a Sunday School Hour on TV? Why doesn’t the 
education profession periodically publish, for lay consumption, read- 
able summaries of the results of educational research and professional 
experience? Why not declare a brief moratorium on “great debates” 
and the raising of “challenging problems” and frankly inform the 
public of the value changes necessary to promote “tough” education in 
a society whose fancies run to golden toothpicks and clock radios which 
allow daily procrastination in facing the cruel world? In various ways 
the fearful alternatives to increase support of and attention to the 
schools must be dramatically driven home. If the American people 
clearly understand their alternatives and then do not choose to make 
the necessary effort to underwrite radically improved schools, then let 
them be damned by history. But if the people fail to act or act in- 
correctly due to lack of sufficient knowledge, everlasting shame must 
befall the teaching profession. 


Secondly, this core of angry young people must bolster an anemic 
profession by seeing that only the capable are allowed to teach. There 
is something soft, even effeminate, about certain policies and methods 
of the teaching profession which makes many healthy young men 
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treat it with disdain. Bold individual or group action is consistently 
thwarted under the excuse that such would not be “professional.” An- 
other example of relatively minor importance but one which serves as 
a case in point is the extreme emphasis given by members of the teach- 
ing profession to the group process. Faculties imbued with democratic 
fervor—or with reluctance in accepting individual responsibility— 
persist in solving every issue while supping coffee in a circularly ar- 
ranged group. This technique would seem to be premised on a belief 
that professional action can only be reached in a semi-social situation. 

Then, there is a notion, surprisingly popular even in professional 
circles, that, after all, one doesn’t have to be very bright to teach— 
some have gone so far as to say that high intelligence is a handicap 
to successful teaching. Thus, it has logically followed that under- 
graduate and even graduate programs in teacher education should be 
geared to the mediocre for, after all, the average make the best 
teachers. A casual perusal of college brochures shows that colleges are 
vying for the simplicity and the swiftness with which a degree may 
be obtained. Some institutions now offer a teacher the opportunity of 
obtaining a graduate degree in two summers and at the same time 
having more fun than he would in staying at home. With the rendering 
of professional service being equated to the presentation of degrees it 
would seem that the teaching profession must soon distinguish between 
tender-heartedness and soft-headedness. 

In planning strategy for this second conflict the suggested fighting 
corps must prepare to go all out to see that the teaching profession gets 
its share of talented youth. (At the present time the 5th year programs 
and certain of the 5 year programs appear to offer the most attractive 
organizational plan to capable students.) While the total battle for 
talent looms long and frustrating at least some significant skirmishes 
can be easily won. The profession can develop clearly defined career 
patterns which will indicate to young people possible routes to increased 
responsibilities and greater salaries—and in so doing steps can be 
taken to see that the ambitions can advance professionally and still 
remain in the classroom. Moreover, casual conversations with college 
students show that there are many reasons other than salary which draw 
the best of American youth to a particular field of work. It is high time 
for educators to decrease attention given to the gloomy statistics on low 
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teaching wages and increase attention given to describing the op- 
portunities the teaching profession offers a youth who is interested fore- 
most in doing something worthwhile. A major deterrent to becoming a 
teacher is a belief among young people that teaching requires less 
imagination, offers less challenge and forces all members to be ex- 
ceedingly more prudish than other major occupations. Less challenging 
than daily doing the labor of a skilled mechanic over someone’s molars? 
Less imaginative than making a dazzling commentary to an unseen 
audience on the wonders of dog biscuits or hair tonic? Surely a few 
honest facts and a little energetic salesmanship will dispel these myths. 

Thirdly, the angry young people of the 1960’s must battle to retain 
the leadership of the schools. The responsibility for this leadership 
does not belong to the American public. It is the people who are pro- 
fessionally trained in education—not technically brilliant men of other 
professions who believe in the universality of their talents, not wistful 
old pedants who long for bygone days, not even fat comedians—who 
must point the direction and guide the way for each school generation. 
Ah, this will be a battle to warm the cockles of a veteran’s heart, no 
powder-puff punching here, only bare knuckles and brains. 

A serious obstacle to continued professional leadership of the schools 
in the defeatism, uncertainty, and pessimism which undergirds much 
of current professional thinking. Some educators in reacting to this 
barrage of criticisms have prostituted their professional training by 
concurring with popular reactionary trends rather than fighting the tide. 
Others, like Don Quixote, have been flailing at random at any available 
windmill. Educators have not only failed to give the people a clear 
picture of the principles of education to which their profession sub- 
scribes and for which real fight will be given they seem also to have 
forgotten the magnificent contributions of the American public schools 
in such areas as health, citizenship and vocational preparation. An 
indication of the lack of faith teachers have in their profession is 
clearly shown in the current adulation given to the superficial recom- 
mendations in the so-called Conant Report. Because the suggestions 
in this report were penned by a distinguished citizen, comparatively 
friendly to the idea of public education, teachers en masse grasped 
them to their collective bosom. Thus, decades of experimentation and 
research were quickly forgotten in the pathetic haste to give heed 
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to a non-experience, non-research approach to the solution of educa- 
tional problems and to give approbation to a myopic view of secondary 
education engendered evidently by Dr. Conant’s lengthy university 
experience. 

In the third educational battle the angry young people must en- 
lighten members of their own profession who confuse objectivity with 
taking no stand on an issue. Operating evidently on the fallacious 
belief that neutrality and objectivity are synonymous, some pro- 
fessional journals consistently offer opposing points of view regarding 
educational questions as if each view has equal merit. Of course no 
profession is ever completely united in support of either its under- 
lying theories or its current practices. However, neither the lack of 
total organizational unity nor the lack of certainty with regard to 
the specific items of professional lore warrants apology. The correct 
professional attitude should be one of locating, publicizing and defend- 
ing those many elements in the teaching-learning process about which 
there is general agreement. And, who but the most cynical can possibly 
deny that such agreement is possible. 

There are numerous other battles that await these angry young 
people for their enemies are legion and come in many guises. There 
are the prejudiced money lenders in the form of private foundations 
that support professionally injustifiable programs of teachers educa- 
tion. There are superpatriotic organizations which equate critical 
thinking to subversion. And there are the ever present wise old ‘pros’ 
to whom youth and change are anathemas. (To an extent rarely 
equaled in any other occupation education offers both a pulpit and a 
haven for wise old men.) But an attempt is not being made to ex- 
haust the list of educational problems which must rest heavy on the 
shoulders of all red-blooded teachers. Nor in advocating a group 
of angry young people in education is the author trying to make ‘hell 
and brimstone’ missionaries out of professional people. Rather, a call 
is being sounded for decisive action by those in the teaching pro- 
fession who wish to recast the image and re-define the role of the 
teacher in America. 
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Dear Abbey, Why? 


DORIS ANICKER 
Sixth Grade Teacher 
Hazeldale School, Oregon 


Dear Abbey, 

It is impossible to write to the principal-of the school for my problem 
concerns him; it is impossible to write to the school board for my 
problem concerns them; it is impossible to write to the parents for my 
problem concerns them; it is impossible to write to the teachers for 
my problem parallels theirs; and it is impossible to write to the 
children for my problem is them. 

Since you seem to be the only source to which I can turn, I decided to 
ask you for advice. Now, please don’t tell me I’m imagining things 
for I have found out that many others are concerned with the same 
problem and you would be doing us a great favor by printing your 
answer so many can read it and profit thereby. 

You see, Abbey, I am a teacher. I work in an average school of about 
200 students. Although my teaching load is comparatively light (I 
have only 20 sixth graders and most teachers have 30 or 40) I share 
many common difficulties with others in my profession. 

The School Board, I’m sure, knows money doesn’t grow on trees, 
but they are not convinced that it doesn’t sprout out of Teacher’s 
pocket. Take last Tuesday for instance. The children were at the 
blackboard doing some arithmetic puzzlers. One of the cherubs 
dropped his chalk on the floor. It was such a tiny piece it took five 
detectives scrambling madly and bumping into each other to find it. 
Abbey, it was very important that this chalk be found. If the janitor 
should find this 14” piece on the floor, the teacher would be accused of 
wasting the public equipment. Anyway, there were only three more 
pieces of the precious material left in the box and this must last. The 
school board can not afford such trifles. After all, the budget was over- 
spent in building the two new classrooms and the gym. Abbey, there 
was nothing left for me to do. I bought another box of chalk myself. 

Then today, I was told about the Tea each room is to put on for the 
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parents. Since I am new to this school and of a very practical nature, 
I meekly asked what the arrangements were for providing for the 
refreshments. Needless to say, the amount of $5.00 will be in- 
corporated in my future personal budget to take care of such things. 

Which all leads up to another problem. During faculty meeting 
last week the principal encouraged us in a rather decisive manner to 
be sure to emphasize reading, writing, arithmetic, and science. You’ve 
heard about keeping up with Russia and Sputnik. Well, this would 
be fine but for one thing. When do we do it? 

Christmas will soon be here. My class is to practice something for 
the Christmas program for the parents. Every day this practice must 
be, but be sure to teach the 3 R’s and science. And do not leave out 
social studies, English, health, physical education, music, spelling, 
and art. To be sure, some of these things can be incorporated into the 
program preparation, but 

One Thursday, I had my mind made up to do a bang up job of 
teaching. Every subject was well prepared, illustrations on hand and 
lots of interesting material. The class responded with unequalled 
enthusiasm. Every student was completely engrossed in a brain-teaser 
arithmetic problem when the principal walked in, made an announce- 
ment concerning PTA, and passed out the corresponding sheets of 
paper. The spell was broken. Complete attention regained, never! Oh 
well, tomorrow. 

Later on, the class was absorbed in reading about the doughnut 
machine. It was turning out hundreds and hundreds of doughnuts and 
nobody in the restaurant knew of a way to stop it. “Hurry, let’s read!” 
said one hard-to-get-interested youngster. I took a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. This is what I had been waiting for. Bob actually was paying 
attention and wanted to read. 

Oh, oh, there was a messenger at the door. I should have suspected 
this would happen. It was time to go into the hall, file by a table and 
drop Red Cross pennies into a box. Really no use finishing the class. 
I tried though. Fifteen minutes later was time to buy popcorn balls and 
ten minutes more, time for dismissal for lunch. 

Abbey, why can’t I teach Bob to read? 


As for the rest of that Thursday. During social studies, two children 
left for student council. After the afternoon recess, four children went 
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to Beginner’s Band and when they returned two more left for Ad- 
vanced Band. 

When the children went home at 3:30, I sat at the desk and 
wondered what I had taught and what had the children learned. 

A day like Thursday wouldn’t have been so bad if Friday hadn’t 
followed it. What happened Friday? Nothing more than what had 
already happened any number of times previously on other days. 

About 30 minutes after school began that morning there was a 
knock at the door. Our young host who has been assigned to the job, 
answered the rap. It was for me. I had learned to be prepared for 
such emergencies. “All right, children, open your arithmetic books 
and do page 97. I hope to have my business finished by the time you 
are finished.” 

It was Mr. Parent. He couldn’t come for a conference during the 
time I had set up for him. And he happened to get this time this 
morning. He was sorry he didn’t let me know ahead of time, but this 
probably would be his only opportunity this year to see me. So he 
took advantage of his opportunity and came. 

“Now, Miss A.,” he said, “Why isn’t my son learning anything in 
school?” 

Abbey, why isn’t he? 

Now Friday wouldn’t have been so bad if Alice had not needed help 
on prefixes. That was the last frustrating straw. She asked me for 
help at noon. She was even willing to miss her play outside. I had to 
go out for yard duty. But if she wanted to bring her work outside, I 
would help her while I was watching the other children play. This did 
not appeal to her. 

Then she suggested I help her a little at recess time. “Just a few 
minutes would do it,” she thought. 

“Why certainly,” I said. “You bring your work and walk up and 
down the hall with me. I’m on hall duty at that time.” 

This she didn’t want to do either. I became quite concerned with 
her attitude. 

Abbey, why can’t I be a better teacher? 
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Why Not A Health Project? 


ROY PANGLE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“Imagine! Eating breakfast for credit! And he’s not going to check 
on us either.” 

Returning from her first class in health education, Jane was still 
rather skeptical. The health project, a course requirement, had been 
introduced and it was like no other assignment she had ever been 
asked to undertake. It was logical enough; and yet so simple. Could 
this possibly be a part of college work? Her curious room-mate wanted 
to know more. 

“Everyone in the class had to take some project. It could be any- 
thing. But it had to be something in which we were really interested, 
and something that would improve our health in some way. I chose 
breakfast. I sure hate to get up in the mornings!” 

Although her description was somewhat vague and incomplete, Jane 
had certainly gotten the gist of the assignment. It all began the first 
day of the course. The instructor had presented the health project re- 
quirement, discussing briefly its purpose, significance, and potential 
usefulness to the individual. There were a few stipulations: it should 
be of genuine interest to the student, it should be selected on the 
basis of an existing health need, and, if possible, it should be an 
undertaking which would visibly improve the individual’s health 
status. And it was to be carried through without evasion or neglect. 
Nothing more, nothing less; clearly the student was the only one to 
gain—or lose—by whatever accomplishment was made, or not made. 

To assist the class in considering a number of options, the instructor 
had described some of the more popular and frequently attempted 
projects. Jane was immediately impressed with the array of pos- 
sibilities. Many were, of course, projects that one might routinely 
associate with a course in health education. These included weight 
control, smoking, budgeting the daily schedule, better balanced diets, 
breakfast, adequate sleep and rest, planned programs of exercise, and 
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utilizing opportunities for recreation. Others were quite unique, re- 
flecting the many individual differences that are present in every class- 
room. Indeed, the possibilities seemed unlimited; the student had 
only to identify his own peculiar health needs. 

Jane’s selection of a health project was not a particularly difficult 
one. Like many freshmen dormitory students, she had found it 
rather inconvenient to begin her day with breakfast. She admittedly 
was aware of the important role breakfast played in the total picture 
of balanced nutrition. However, since coming to the campus, Jane had 
consistently neglected this meal and was justifying her action on the 
basis of need for more sleep and an early morning class. Now con- 
fronted with the choice of a health project, she selected that of eating 
an adequate breakfast at least five mornings each week throughout the 
quarter. So simple and seemingly unimportant—eating breakfast— 
yet it was the answer to a basic health need and the means of con- 
tributing to the improved health status of a college student. 

At this point, Jane discussed her choice of a project with her 
instructor. Together they attempted to evaluate its worth with reference 
to her needs, interests, and present health status. This was done through 
casual conversation to help the instructor ascertain the sincerity of the 
student and her approach to the problem. What were Jane’s reasons for 
selecting this particular project? Had she considered other alterna- 
tives? Did she feel strongly her failure to satisfy this apparent nutri- 
tional need? Was she familiar with the research that supported the 
role and importance of breakfast? What goal would she like to 
establish toward which she would strive during the course of the 
quarter and beyond? These and other questions, shaped a bit by the 
mature judgment of the instructor, had given Jane a motive, a sense 
of committment, and a direction in which to go. The rest was up to 
her! 

As the quarter progressed Jane found her project to be challenging 
as well as rewarding. There was the review of related literature to 
complete, the mid-term progress report to submit, her goal to achieve 
and maintain, and, for the first few weeks at least, the constant threat 
of apathy to overcome. It was not long, however, until breakfast had 
become a part of the day’s routine. It was something to be expected, 
not dreaded; it had become more and more of a necessity and less of a 
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chore. Moreover, eating breakfast was beginning to pay real dividends 
in terms in increased vigor and vitality. The rigors and physical 
demands of everyday living did not leave Jane as fatigued. Her day 
came and went easier. She had a greater sense of fulfillment and ac- 
complishment at the end of the day. This, in a real sense, was health 
for effective living. Breakfast did make a difference! And Jane’s health 
project had given her the answer. 

There is a sequel to this story of a college freshman and her health 
project. Later in the quarter the room-mate, having been influenced 
by Jane’s example and enthusiasm, began eating breakfast too. She 
was not at the time taking the health education course. No teacher or 
class had in any way suggested this as a project. Nor was she 
motivated by the contingency of course credit, final grades, or academic 
standing. Her purpose transcended all of these more subtle reasons. 
She, like Jane, had come to realize the contribution that proper 
nutrition can make in helping the individual to achieve a level of 
happy, abundant, and effective living. 

The type of health project Jane was asked to undertake is but one 
of many teaching procedures available to the health educator. It is 
not without limitations; it may easily be abused by students inclined 
to do so. However, it can yield results that are gratifying, rewarding, 
and well worth what little investment the teacher may have made in 
time and inconvenience. It affords each member of a class a context 
in which learning becomes more dynamic and compelling. The 
problematic aspect of the health project provides a clear focus for 
learning, thus giving a sense of direction to the indifferent and uncon- 
cerned learner. The health project recognizes, too, the unique differ- 
ences of each individual and permits an expression of these differences 
apart from the group as a whole. And perhaps most important of all, 
the student is given an opportunity in which to translate health 
knowledge into his own life pattern. For only in this way does health 
education assume status and health teaching become successful. 
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Setting Up A Reading Clinic 


LORENA A. ANDERSON and EUNICE P. BENSON 
Public Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 


Our recent county summer reading clinic has been termed a success 
by our administrators, parents, teachers and youngsters, but what may 
well be worthwhile to educators in general is the behind the scenes 
activities in organizing and perpetuating the clinic. To start a reading 
clinic from scratch is a mammoth job, and this article is intended to 
help those who are pioneering such a county project. 


A summer reading clinic as a county-wide project needs much 
early planning to assure that it will run smoothly and well. These 
questions had to be answered right at the first: (1) How much shall 
we charge per student? (2) How many students shall the clinic take, 
how many shall each teacher have? (3) What shall be the over-all or- 
ganization? (4) What pre-testing and post-testing shall be done? 
(5) What school building in the county shall be used? 


The two directors, elementary and secondary, were selected, and 
the questions to be answered were left to their cooperative decisions. 
Before any of these questions were answered, however, the two 
directors visited five clinics, including Hofstra College Clinic and 
Temple University Clinic. Usually, not any one clinic will furnish 
answers to the peculiar problems of your own locality. This clinic 
had to fit our own community, meet the needs of our parents and 
children. The visits to other clinics should not be eliminated in any 
planned county reading clinical program, because seeing a clinic in 
action is invaluable to future directors. Meeting the directors and 
teachers, comparing problems, browsing through materials, records 
and reports brings a clearer picture of duties, expectancies and 
needed efforts. 


The directors followed this program in setting up the clinic: 


I. Brochures concerning the clinic were sent out to principals. 
Before these brochures were sent out, one director explained at a 
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principals’ dinner meeting just what the clinical program expected to 
accomplish. 


This brochure was five pages, and mimeographed. It set forth the 
purposes of the clinic, the tests to be given, the organization of the 


clinic, the tuition, and how an application for the clinic might be pro- 
cured. 


The purposes as set forth in this brochure were: 


1. To improve the reading abilities of students with normal or 
above learning ability. 


2. To instruct in other language arts skills, writing, spelling, 
listening, speaking, as the individual student illustrates a need. 


3. To aid the student with specific reading deficiencies in the 
content areas. 


4. To help the student overcome emotional problems that are related 
to his reading deficiencies. 


The tests decided upon were: 


1. Measure of Intelligence (The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children or Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and/or Stanford Binet, 
California Mental Measure, or Kuhlmann-Anderson). 


2. Visual Screening Tests (Keystone Telebinocular, Snellen Chart, 
and American Medical Association Reading Rating Card). 


3. Audiometric Test of Hearing Acuity (Beltone Audiometer In- 
dividual Test). 


4. Neurological Dominance and Visual Imagery Test (Keystone 
Battery). 


5. Spelling Test (Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale). 
6. Oral Reading Test (Informal Reading Inventory). 


7. Basic Reading Tests (Primary Gates Series Elementary Tests; 
Intermediate Grades Gates Advanced Primary or Sangren-Woody 
and/or Iowa Elementary Tests; Grades 9 through 12 Iowa Advanced 
Diagnostic Silent Reading Tests). 


As to organization, the brochure simply stated that the clinic would 
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be divided into two sections, elementary and secondary, and each 
teacher would have six students. The tuition was set to cover salaries 
of the teachers and materials for the six weeks, $25.00 to be paid 
before the student was tested. The checks were mailed to the directors. 
Application blanks were given to principals, who gave them to 
interested parents. This was especially true when it was known that 
the parent was highly concerned about his child who possibly had 
good potential, wanted to go to college, but could not seem to get over 
the reading hurdle. These application blanks were mimeographed 
and merely asked this information: Name of applicant; Date; Teacher; 
School; Grade; Parent’s name; Parent’s address and telephone. 


Il. The second step was the giving of the seven tests. A schedule 
was sent to each parent as the applications came in, and the testing 
period designated from April 15th to May 15th. The psychologist 
tested the student first, and if the child were below normal range of 
mental maturity, the parent was told and no further testing was 
scheduled for that child. The directors gave the reading, spelling, 
mixed dominance, phonics, and vowel and consonant tests. The 
county health director administered the visual and hearing acuity 
tests. The results of these tests were put on the case history report and 
filed in the youngster’s individual folder. This case history report was 
a mimeographed form designed by the directors; it included spaces 
for the results of all testing plus a space for comments. 

The directors also designed and had mimeographed an interest 
inventory which was taken of each child during the test period. This 
inventory which was made through interview asked such questions as: 
Do you attend Sunday school? Have you won any sports awards? 
What are your hobbies? Many other queries made up the list, giving 
the directors and teachers insight into the likes and dislikes of the 
child, his accomplishments or lack of accomplishments. This interest 
inventory was placed in the individual’s folder. 

Such testing might well be done by the teachers of the clinic before 
the opening. The teachers would then know their students better, have 
a clearer picture of their personalities, would be enabled to more 
easily start the process of remediation. 


III. The third step for the directors was the grouping of the tested 
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youngsters according to age. At this point it was decided to make up 
groups of eight instead of the earlier proposed six, so that two pupils 
could be sent for individual attention by the directors, leaving six 
together at all times. Grouping according to age meant that if, for 
example, a boy was a 12th grader and reading on third grade level, 
he would still be with boys his own age. This is the desired way of 
grouping for the needs of the student. 


Then books—spelling, reading, science, social studies, and phonics 
were ordered for each child, on his reading and spelling levels. This 
was a monstrous job, for each child was given five to seven books. 
The directors selected books that they had used and believed to be good. 
Extra books were selected in case a child developed rapidly and 
needed to be advanced to a higher level book. Many youngsters were 
reading on a higher level than they were spelling, or vice versa. 
Almost all the students needed help in phonics, syllabication, and 
application of vowel and consonant principles. These books were 
ordered three weeks before the clinic started. Records of what books 
each student was to get was put in the individual folder. The teacher 
found it easy to pick out the needed books for her group, and have 
the materials in the room well before the clinic opened. 


IV. The fourth step for the directors was setting up the rooms and 
schedules to be used to best advantage. The second floor of the 
school building was used for four classes of eight students each, of 
secondary level. Also, the controlled reader room was upstairs. Five 
rooms for the elementary section were on the first floor, as was the 
tachistoscope room. In the basement, two rooms were painted, desks 
and chairs refinished, and here the hand-eye coordinators and the 
S.R.A. reading accelerators were housed and used. 


A schedule was prepared for both the controlled reader room and 
the tachistoscope room. This meant that on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays, for instance, the secondary teachers could use the 
controlled reader room, while the elementary section used the tachisto- 
scope room. On Tuesday and Friday this schedule was reversed. These 
schedules were mimeographed and given to each teacher. Each section 
arranged schedules for the use of these rooms on the days designated. 
Next, students who needed the use of the hand-eye coordinator, or 
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the accelerator were scheduled and sent from their rooms to the 
basement. The directors instructed on both the eye-scope and the 
accelerators. Sand, sugar and salt trays were used in the rooms, as 
well as in the basement rooms. Finger painting was used as a teach- 
ing device, as well as eye pads, for the mixed-dominance readers. 

The scheduling proved most successful and fool proof, as far as 
making for quiet sailing and a feeling of good organization was con- 
cerned. 

V. One of the most important decisions was about what materials to 
use. The needs, weaknesses, strengths, grade levels, and even interests 
of the enrollees must be considered. Phonics, syllabication, consonant 
and vowel principles, seemed to require first consideration. Paragraph 
meaning was high on the list of needs, with speed and comprehension 
running a close third. 


Here is a list of the materials used on all grade levels: 

American Book Company, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Reading With Purpose, Widening Horizons 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Standard Tests in Reading: McCall-Crabbs Books A, B, C, D, E 


Charles E. Merrill, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Looking Ahead, Diagnostic Reading Workbook, Exploring Today, Modern 
Reading, Skilltext (book 1) 
Pat The Pilot, Skilltext, Uncle Ben, Modern Reading, Skilltext Book 2 and 3, 
Uncle Funny Bunny 

D. C. Heath and Co., N. Y. 
Wings for Reading, New Trails in Reading 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y. 
Word Attack—Teachers Manual 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
The Secret of Lonesome Valley, Desert Treasure List, The Mysterious Swamp 


J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Pa. 
Reading for Meaning, gr. 3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10, Teachers Edition for Reading for 
Meaning, gr. 4-5-6-7-8 

Lyons and Carnahan, 223-225 So. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Phonics We Use, book E, My Word Book, Workbook Edition, Gr. 2-3-4-5 
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Phono-Visual Products, P. O. Box 5625, Washington, D. C. 
See, Hear, Say, Do. 


Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
S. R. A. Reading Books 1, 2, 3., Reading Progress Folders 


The Steck Co., Austin, Texas 


Adventures in Reading Series, Grades 1-5, You Find Out, The World About 
Us, This Earth of Ours, Learning to Use Science, Exploring Our World, 
Scientific Living Today, This Age of Science, Biology, the Science of Life, 
Our United States, Our Nation, Our Democracy, Practice Book in Phrase 
Reading, Things Around You (plus Teachers Addition), You Find Out (plus 
Teachers Addition), The World About You (plus Teachers Addition), This 
Earth of Ours (plus Teachers Addition). 
Webster Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Spelling Magic, Books 1 and 2 


The next problem to be solved was what to tell the parents, how and 
when. After much discussion as to the understanding of parents 
concerning objective test scores, inventory reading and spelling levels, 
it was decided to send a personal letter to each parent whose child 
was accepted, telling that parent of the acceptance, and that a scheduled 
conference would be held with each parent the second week of the 
clinic. When a child was tested by the psychologist and designated as 
not having normal mental maturity, the parent was notified by phone 
or through personal conference with one of the directors. In most 
cases the parents were not surprised, but had already developed an 
awareness of their child’s deficiencies. 

As the proper time approached, letters were sent home to parents, 
inviting them in at a definite time for a conference. If the parent could 
not meet the schedule, other arrangements were then made by telephone. 
At the conference, the teacher discussed any problems the parent felt a 
need to discuss, showed the results of the testing, showed what the 
student had done since being in the clinic, and then gave the parent a 
tour of the rooms, explaining the organization, plans and instructional 
set-up. 

At this time the parent was reminded that any time a conference 
was needed he should telephone the teacher. If the parent wanted to 
visit with either or both of the directors, this was also arranged. 
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These conferences are most necessary for the success of any clinic. 
The parents need conditioning to their child’s problems, information as 
to how they can help the child at home; plans can be made for the 
child’s future study. If parents are informed, not kept in the dark, and 
if lent a helping hand with their children, they are cooperative, ap- 
preciative, and are your best public relations coterie. 

At the end of the clinic, post-testing was done, and the parents were 
sent the results. There were also comments on mimeographed sheets, 
along with recommendations. Improvements, regressions were noted. 

As to the overall results of the clinic, they were almost overpowering. 
When it is considered that there were only 90 hours of instruction, 
results were truly rewarding. 

These were the improvements: 


Percent successful: 98.7 
Percent regressions: 1.3 
Average improvement: 1.8 
Lowest improvement: l 
Highest improvement: 6.5 


What did the parents say? These were some of the comments: 

“My boy feels he is successful for the first time.” 

“Why didn’t we have this years ago?” 

What do our teachers say?——“‘We learned more than we gave.” 

Finally, what do our students say? For the most part they say, 
“I’m glad I came,” but the remark that won our hearts came from a 


seven-year-old “tow-head” who lisped, “The clinic is a panic, all 
except the weading.” 
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How the College Can Take the 
Initiative in Recruiting 
Supervising Teachers 


ALICE K. BARTER 
University of Detroit 


The selection of supervising teachers is a complicated business re- 
quiring skill in human relations. To date teacher-training institutions 
have leaned heavily on the judgment of school administrators in 
placing their students in off-campus assignments. In most cases their 
confidence in these selections has been upheld. Unfortunately, however, 
there are outstanding teachers who can work successfully with children 
and parents, who are rich in knowledge of subject matter, and who 
work for the improvement of their profession, yet fail as supervising 
teachers because these fine qualities are not enough to overcome some 
flaw in their concept of the student teaching function or in their under- 
standing of the college student. Under such teachers, the student 
teaching experience is distorted by stress and fustration. Many of these 
college students never teach again. 

That off-campus student teaching has become the typical rather than 
the exceptional experience for the student teacher speaks highly of its 
value and of the school personnel who have contributed so selflessly 
to make it what it is. The college can never of its own provide as 
stimulating or as genuine a setting for learning the art of teaching, nor 
can it usurp from the school its rights to administer and control 
activities and personnel for which it has legal responsibility. The truth 
is that the school looks to but does not demand too much of the college 
in its operation of the student teaching program, while the college looks 
to and does demand much of the school. 


With considerable justification, school systems feel that training 
institutions can assume more responsibility in the selection and evalua- 
tion of supervising teachers. They believe, rightly or wrongly, that a 
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student teaching experience which ends badly for the student is in 
some way a mark against them, one that would not have been in- 
flicted had the college taken a more active part in the selection of the 
supervising teacher, and/or had it worked more closely with the 
school during the student’s assignment. 

It is easy to see why the college has become vulnerable to these 
criticisms. School systems have well-established procedures for select- 
ing and evaluating administrators and teachers; it has seemed natural 
for the college to assume that school systems know who their best 
teachers are, and that the professional and personal qualities of these 
top teachers have been considered when they are recommended to 
supervise students. Also, to its disadvantage, the college usually has 
overloaded the college supervisor so that he does not have the time to 
visit the new supervising teacher before the student reports or to ob- 
serve the student sufficiently after the contact begins. 


One way in which the training institution might take the leadership 
in selecting new supervising teachers is for the college to prepare and 
distribute, with the permission of the cooperating school, a question- 
naire relevant to the student teaching experience. The questionnaire 
would obtain personal data, i.e., age, sex, training, years of experience, 
etc., about the teacher. In addition, it would ask questions that would 
give the college staff some information about the teacher’s perceptions 
of what student teaching is and what his role and relationship should 
be in working with the student teacher. Refinements, variations, and 
extensions of these questions might be a beginning for a usable 
questionnaire: 


1. With the understanding that there is no obligation on your part to do 
so, if the opportunity arose, would you be willing to accept a student 
teacher? 


2. If you were honestly able to analyze your reasons for taking a stu- 
dent teacher, what would you think they would be? 


3. How would having a student teacher in your room help you? 


4. Do you think you would resent sharing your pupils with the student 
teacher? 


5. As you remember your own student teaching experience, what practices 
of the supervising teacher (s) were most helpful to you? 


6. Which, if any, did you consider detrimental to your progress? 
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7. Do you remember your supervising teachers as being warm and 
friendly or cold and unapproachable? Were they too demanding? 


8. In your opinion what should be the relationship between the super- 
vising teacher and his student? 


9. Would you be willing to be observed by a college supervisor before a 
student is assigned to you? 


Depending on particular circumstances, the questionnaire could be 
mailed to all the teachers in a building or school system, or only to 
those recommended by the administration; it could be available, 
through the school office, to any teacher interested in working with 
student teachers. Regardless of the means of reaching the teacher, each 
questionnaire should have attached to it a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to expedite its return to the college. 

As the questionnaires are returned, members of the Department of 
Education who direct or supervise student teaching activities would 
read them and from the replies make a list of those respondents who, 
in their opinion, showed aptitude and interest. 

The next step would be a visit to the school. There the college super- 
visor would confer with the school principal. He would interview the 
candidate, and, if at all possible, observe the teacher at his work. An 
hour’s observation would allow the college supervisor to know some- 
thing about the quality of the candidate’s teaching, his ability to 
control groups of children, and the techniques the teacher would most 
likely expect the student to adopt. In the interview which would 
follow the observation, the supervisor could evaluate the teacher in 
terms of his maturity, his insight into and understanding of a student 
teacher’s needs, and his ability to communicate with others. 

The plan just proposed has several favorable aspects; First, it re- 
quires training institutions to take the initiative and the responsibility 
for recruiting new supervising teachers; second, it provides training 
institutions contacts with many teachers instead of the selected few; 
and third, it stimulates interest in student teaching. Its success, never- 
theless, will be conditioned by many factors—a valid questionnaire; 
an efficient system of distribution and return; interested teachers who 
are willing to be observed and evaluated by the college staff member; 
college personnel, of sound judgment, whose loads are sufficiently 
light so that they may do the job competently; administrators who are 
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willing to share the evaluative function with the college; and above 
all, teachers, administrators, and college supervisors who are gifted 
in human relations. 

It is hoped that these factors will be a challenge rather than a 
deterrent to experimenting with this method of recruiting supervising 
teachers. The selection of good supervising teachers involves more 
than submitting a teacher’s name. With its opportunities for better 
screening of candidates, closer cooperation between school and train- 
ing institution, and more alert attitudes toward new talent, the method 
can be an effective measure for improving the student teaching ex- 
perience. 


+ + + 





Now Ready 


ALCORN-LINLEY: 
Issues in Curriculum Development 


Offers a broad cross-section of contemporary, critical thinking 
about the curriculum in context. 


Original authors speak for themselves through reprint of recent 
articles or direct quotations, bringing to the reader freshness 
and spontaneity. 


Suitable as a basic text or as a supplementary reader. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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Did You Say Modern? 


MARJORIE E. JARVI 
Graduate Student 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Have you developed an attitude of comfortable complacency in your 
teaching, telling yourself you are up-to-date and using the most modern 
techniques? Is smugness and self-satisfaction part of that warm feeling 
as you survey your classroom daily? Perhaps a look into the past will 
startle you and develop an appreciative attitude toward educators of 
another day. 

It was in 1847 that David Perkins Page, first principal of the State 
Normal School in Albany, New York, penned his thoughts on THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, a book destined to be a 
best seller in its time and one which holds sage advice for the teacher 
today. Note well these thoughts of more than a century ago! 

Are you a firm advocate of the report card or do you plan for 
the parent-teacher conference because “‘everybody else does nowa- 
days’? David Page advises: 

It should be the teacher’s first object to become acquainted with the 
parent and to let him -understand by a personal interview all his plans 


and aims for the improvement of the school . . . (1: 208). The teacher 
should be frank in all his representation to parents concerning their 


children. (1: 300). 


This is 1847! 
Did the supervisor the other day frown at the chart with the gold, 


red, and silver stars given to children with perfect spelling papers? 
Perhaps he had read page 164 in Mr. Page’s book: 


Prizes offered to a school in such a way that all may compete for them, 
and only two or three obtain them, will always be productive of evil .. . 
the offer of prizes gives undue prominence to a comparatively unworthy 


object. (1: 164). 


Readiness is a popular term today which rolls glibly from many 
tongues. David Page had another way to make the point when he 
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recommended recognition of the natural order in the education of 
children from the simple to the complex. Writing skills, especially 
writing with a pen, Page felt, should be deferred until the child was 
ten when the muscles would have acquired sufficient strength to grasp 
and guide the pen. (1: 38). 

That the teacher has certain responsibilities to his students was 
uppermost in the thought of this educator. When urging thorough 
understanding of his subject, complete preparation and careful plan- 
ning, the early principal is most convincing . . . “the teacher should be 
able to use our language fluently and correctly, never proceed without 
attention of the class and avoid a formal routine in teaching. (1: 146). 

One could imagine David Page as the speaker at a present-day 
teachers’ convention or as a committee chairman when one hears: 

The highest merit lies in reaching all the pupils, the dull as well as 


the active, and in making the most of them or rather in leading them to 
make the most of themselves. (1: 167). 


Mark well— 


The three essential points of school management are organization, 
government and instruction . . . make but a few rules and never multiply 
them ‘till circumstances demand it. (1: 258). 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING might provide 
you with potent ammunition should you ever find yourself called upon 
to speak before the local PTA or to write a column for the town 
newspaper. No one will guess that your challenging statements came 
from a century-old source. Could you tell the PTA or the school 
board: 


It is proverbial that the pecuniary compensation of the teacher is, in 
most places, far below the proper standard . . . (1: 388) . . . teachers are 
peculiarly exposed to criticism, censure and to the annoyances and 
dangers of legal persecution. . . (1: 405). 


Still better—‘‘the press, the pulpit, the legislative assemblies all pro- 
claim that something must be done . . . all admit the faithful teacher 
has not been duly rewarded.” (323). 

But now a word of warning. Should the school board be willing to 
grant a substantial salary increase based on your attendance in summer 
school, do not protest too loudly. “A teacher who has ceased to be an 
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active student has lost the secret of his greatest power.” (89) The 
teacher increases his influence and consequently his usefulness in 
proportion as he makes himself conversant with general knowledge. 
(87). Your school board members may also have read David Perkins 
Page! 

If you are still skeptical and doggedly clinging to your complacency, 
consider, too, the thoughts of Samuel Read Hall writing his LEC- 
TURES ON SCHOOLKEEPING in 1829. Ideas on that teacher’s 


bugaboo “discipline” are well put: 


Always make the punishment effectual . . . never be in haste to believe 
a pupil has done wrong . . . decide on such a mode as will be most likely 
to benefit the scholar and prevent a repetition. (2: 73). 


Clearly Hall recognized the importance of good teaching in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and geography as he suggests showing the scholar 
the importance and use of the “stops and points” in reading, and 
requiring him to observe them. Of spelling he recommends pronounc- 
ing the words just as one might pronounce them in reading or con- 
versation. But in geography, we really hear echoes of our methods 
textbooks when we note “let the child be taught something of the 
geography of his own neighborhood and especially of his own state 
before he commences the study of it in a more extended manner.” (2: 
92) 

Hall, too, would be your champion in your speech before the PTA 
or school board when he states: 


Another reason why the standard of education in common schools has 
not been more elevated is to be found in the unwillingness on the part of 
school districts to make adequate compensation to teachers of approved 
talents and qualifications. (2: 28). 


Both Samuel Hall and David Page were much concerned about the 
quality of teachers in the schools. Could you meet their high stand- 
ards? Hall required a teacher with “common sense, uniformity of 
temper, decision of character, moral discernment and affection.” (2: 
31) David Page sought one of “‘pure and accurate speech, possessing 
skill as a reader, high motives, broad and accurate scholarship, all 
this coupled with proper animation! Bluntly he says, “the practice 
of teaching should be gradually restricted to those who furnish formal 
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proof of their professional competence.” (1: 325) 

At this point your thoughts may be in a state of complete turmoil 
and you are about to discard those “modern” ideas and never again 
attend those professional meetings where nothing “new” is offered. 
Do not act too hastily, but profit yet from time spent in this reading— 
“the true secret lies in listening to the views of all, and then in making 
a judicious combination to meet your own character, and your own 
circumstances. It is often better to adjust and adapt the plan of another 


than to adopt it.” (1: 343) 


Perhaps you will still pool the ideas of the educators of 1829, 


1847, and 1960 and become truly “modern.” 
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Moral and Spiritual 


Values in Education 


RODNEY CLINE 


Louisiana State University 


Unwholesome influences as affecting young people are never far 
to seek. Radio and television, motion pictures and published reading 
materials are profligate in the assumption that the immoral, the dis- 
solute, and the lewd are of utmost interest to Americans. A movie or a 
magazine story, or a book may actually be conservative and whole- 
some, but the advertising concerning them, as purveyed by billboard, 
newspaper notices and dust jacket seeks interest through appeal to the 
degrading aspects of human nature. 

It is not by mere chance that concern for moral and spiritual values 
in American life and in American education attains to an ever- 
increasing attention by thoughtful people. This is an age of power 
and speed. Each passing day provides an increased potential of power; 
and the tempo of living increases at an accelerating rate. Trite yet 
needful of repetition is the stated fact that available to Americans year 
after year are more automobiles, highways, television sets, air-con- 
ditioners, and ballistic missiles; and more heart failures, mental 
breakdowns, more hatreds and more fears than ever before. 

This is an age of great and expanding knowledge. “Knowledge is 
power.” Scientific accomplishment both prolongs human life, and 
provides the means for its destruction. The scientist is placed upon 
the pedestal of general admiration, and scientific achievement is 
looked to as the means for safeguarding America’s place among 
nations. 

There is belated awakening to the fact that knowledge is not 
enough. Power made available through advancing knowledge becomes 
power for evil—for destruction if unguided by those whose ethical 
concepts are of a high order. Bertrand Russell, a leading exemplifica- 
tion of materialistic philosophy has said “if man is to live with the 
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new power he has acquired, he must grow up not only in mind, but 
in his heart.” 

The great battle in American education of the nineteenth century 
and of the early years of the twentieth century had to do with the 
dream that every child would have the opportunity to get a good edu- 
cation. Largely, that battle has been won. Practically all children 
and most of the nation’s youth are regularly in school. Much of this 
victory has come during the twentieth century. During the same 
period large endorsement has been given to what may be called the 
“doctrine of the whole child.” This says that the whole child goes 
to school and that it is the responsibility of the school to seek the 
overall development of the whole child. In such case the educa- 
tional enterprise involves not only the intellectual; but the physical, 
the moral, and the spiritual as well. 

Oddly, and unfortunately, the growth of the endorsement of the 
doctrine of the whole child has been paralleled by an increasing 
tendency to exclude from the school attention to the important moral 
and spiritual aspects of child growth and development. Whereas 
early American education was largely governed by moral and spiritual 
considerations, the twentieth century has witnessed the growth of the 
view that “morality” is simply a code of practice representing com- 
mon acceptability. As to spiritual matters, strong influences have 
swayed many to suppose that these have no proper place in public 
education. The results is that public education in America today is 
all too frequently dominated by influences that are merely humanistic, 
if not completely materialistic. 

As concerns the foregoing, two aspects of reaction can be dis- 
cerned. First, there is the strong resurgence of privately controlled, 
and especially church-related education. This has for its chief motive 
power the claim that private and parochial schools must provide the 
moral and spiritual training which the public schools neglect. Such 
resurgence if long continued poses a threat to the possibility of 
universal public education. 

The second element of reaction—the one which may be of superior 
interest here—is the growing feeling of discontent on the part of 
teachers and other leaders of public education with regard to the 
limitations of attention to the moral and spiritual growth of the 
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child. There is hope in what seems to be a growing realization on 
the part of many people that while public education must be non- 
sectarian in its emphases, it cannot properly be devoid of greatly 
needed attention to moral idealisms and spiritual concepts. In public 
education, sectarianism cannot be tolerated; but moral principles, 
spiritual insights, and religious loyalties cannot be omitted from a 
worthwhile plan of education. 


Differences of religious faith necessitate the non-sectarianism just 
mentioned. Yet it seems certain that most of the elements of moral 
and spiritual education which concern the school are common to all 
divisions of Christianity and Judaism. As long as the needed emphases 
are imparted from the standpoint of education rather than as repre- 
senting sectarian religious doctrine, there can be but little legitimate 
complaint from anyone. If the sectarian religious views of the 
teacher are occasionally discernible, this is still preferable to the sort 
of vacuum in which moral and spiritual aspects of education are 
ignored. 


On this matter of the exclusion of certain aspects of education from 
the school, a further thought is vital. The school cannot ignore moral 
and spiritual emphases and yet profess to be unbiased. To ignore 
something is to express bias against it. An illustration from a different 
phase of education is pertinent. Consider the case of instruction in 
music. It would seem ridiculous to attempt to teach this without giving 
much attention to the matter of rhythm. There are people who abhor 
syncopated rhythms as used in jazz, be-bop, rock-and-roll, and what- 
ever else there may be of this ilk. There are others who abhor any 
but these perverted types of rhythmic pattern. Yet, despite variations 
and disagreements of conviction among music lovers, music continues 
to be taught everywhere with attention to rhythm being prominently 
emphasized. Musicians have not been foolish enough to exclude a 
basic element from instruction on the basis of existent differences 
of belief about its preferred patterns and types. 


By the same token, moral and spiritual emphases cannot properly 
be ignored by the school even though people have differing beliefs 
and shades of belief concerning them. As music without rhythm 
is a travesty on music, so education without its moral and spiritual 
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emphases becomes a mockery, devitalized by lack of its needed basis 
of true significance. 

Of the utmost practicality is the question as to how the teacher 
can contribute to the making of the schoolroom a place of moral and 
spiritual development. It is not enough to hope that such result can 
be obtained through the widely known released-time arrangement, the 
religious-emphasis assembly, and the like, worthy though these are. 
After all, the key to the situation is that which centers in the regular 
classroom or laboratory; and in the regular teacher of English, So- 
cial Studies, Sciences, et cetera. The hoped for development of 
morality and spirituality lacks power if efforts to such end are to be 
found only as external to the regular work of the school. In fact 
there is harmful conflict if it is allowed to seem to the child that re- 
ligion and morality belong only to the church and to the scout meeting; 
whereas the class in English, History, or Biology is concerned only 
with the secular and the materialistic. The experience of a group 
of pupils in a class of one of the regular school classes can be a whole- 
some, satisfying, inspiring experience involving lasting impressions 
that are moral and spiritual. In part, this depends upon the ma- 
terials studied and the exercises performed. In larger part, though, 
it depends upon emphasis and interpretation. The same fact or 
principle can be either the basis of inspirational insight, or the means 
by which moral consciousness is dulled. In two parallel sections of 
a course in beginning Biology, the pupils in one gain an ever-increasing 
grasp of what Albert Schweitzer calls “Reverence for Life,” and 
reverence for the Creator of life; while in the other section, where 
the same facts are taught the pupils acquire an increment of cynical 
doubt as to what is wholesome and fine. 

The principal point is that the teacher largely governs the moral 
and spiritual atmosphere of the classroom. After all, the self of the 
teacher is taught along with the regular materials of study. The 
right kind of person teaching history, literature, or chemistry will do 
far more good than will the wrong kind of person trying to teach a 
course in Bible! 

Proper and needed moral-spiritual emphases are not going to be 
provided in education by resort to clever formula, or by being ac- 
corded a place of an extra-curricular sort. Rather, they must rep- 
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resent the normal basis and the normal outcome of day-to-day educa- 
tional effort. Only as teachers insist and persist in the making of 
public education a moral and spiritual enterprise will the desired and 
needed outcome be realized. 

What has been written here, adds up to these simple conclusions: 

1. Moral and spiritual emphases in education are necessary for 
the welfare of the child. 

2. These emphases must be integral parts of the regular work of 
the school. 

3. Major responsibility rests with the teacher. As the teacher is 
morally and spiritually concerned, the pupil will tend to become so. 
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New Uses For Rhythms 


RUTH RHINESTINE 


Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


The first graders at the Parker school have been doing Rhythms 
for several months. They are allotted two half-hour periods a week 
for this activity. Sometimes Rhythms becomes a part of the “numbers” 
teaching period; sometimes, on days when the weather is too bad 
for outdoor recess, Rhythms are a means for stretching the kinks out 
of these incarcerated, six-year-old, deep-thinkers. 

Most of the time their attention is captured, and they frequently 
have suggestions and patterns to add to the teacher’s. In the most 
ideal circumstances—a relaxed atmosphere and plenty of “together- 
ness’ —some of the rich fantasies acted out, or observed, in their 
relatively unsupervised outdoor playtime are brought into a Rhythms 
class. The suggestion, “let’s be jets” often works in with the teacher’s 
instructions for fast, smooth running; or, “we could be unbroken 
ponies . . .” might lead to an exercise of leaps and jumps. 

The importance of form and structure, rather than free self-expres- 
sion in movement, is being made clear to the first graders. This is the 
main difference between first grade Rhythms and the nursery-kinder- 
garten variety. 

At the pre-first grade level, the stress is on responses to specific kinds 
of music, and to encourage the very young child to get up and move 
with his group. The music is usually familiar nursery rhyme songs, 
or music especially designed for just such classes. Miniature per- 
cussion instruments are sometimes used. The children often do song- 
movement combinations which are a kind of extension of finger-play 
games. Or they may “march like soldiers,” or “lumber like elephants,” 
or “fly,” or “swim,” or “grow up like flowers.” All of this is quite 
valuable at this age level even though their responses to these stere- 
otypic musical moods may soon become reflex action if repeated too 
often. This is not meant to be criticism; on the contrary, it is to be 
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regretted that Rhythms are being offered less and less frequently in 
the kindergartens (all due to the lack of adequate physical and 
instrumental training given to teachers, and because kindergartens sel- 
dom participate in the schools’ formal music program). But even 
when taught, at the end of the kindergarten year—when “the last leaf 
has fallen down”—Rhythms are generally abandoned, and the aca- 
demic world sets in with clearly defined separations between work, 
play, arts and crafts, and the usual gym program of games and team 
sports. 

Rhythms in the first grade are different; perhaps it should be 
called Dance-Pantomime, or Physical Design—(although those desig- 
nations wouldn’t describe it accurately either). We go beyond the 
principle of self-expression; the music is, whenever possible, im- 
provised, except when a sketch is set and ready to be produced. In 
order to give the children more mobility, we teach the rudiments 
of dance and calisthenics, happily using much of the old Dalcroze 
Eurythmics, rhythmic calisthenics, simple contemporary dance forms, 
and folk dance formations. This gives us a working base—a little 
physical vocabulary: direction, transfer of balance, leaps, jumps, runs, 
different “moods” of walking, movements of the arms and torsos, 
expansion, contraction, and other simple techniques, some knowledge 
of the body’s articulation. Whatever we teach is done rhythmically, 
it is counted, it is planned. And, of course, it is always geared to the 
children’s developmental capacities. 

The need for this physical vocabulary becomes all too apparent 
when, for example, one observes a group of untrained children whose 
teacher, sans idea, purpose, or training, starts a record playing and 
says hopefully, “I’d like to see you do something to this music.” The 
results—with rare and notable exceptions—are boringly predictable. 
One child shuffles, one hops, one gets dizzy turning around, a couple 
of the girls mince around holding their skirts to represent their vague 
idea of how girls dance; eventually most of the children follow the 
lead of the most effective one. If the teacher has learned anything, it 
is that even young, unself-conscious children are limited by their 
lack of fundamental techniques. 

And how soon children become self-conscious! One look at any 
group of children from the fourth or fifth grades through high school 
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will prove this point. In this period of fast and uneven growth in 
every direction, most young people acquire the supreme conviction of 
their clumsiness and otherwise physical ineptitude. Unfortunately, 
team sports do not solve this problem. With apologies to the hundreds 
of hard-working, well-intentioned gym teachers in our country, it seems 
that sports are becoming so specialized and so organized—so de- 
pendent on the “star system”—that children are ever more reluctant 
to even try for a team. There seems to be room only at the top. So 
we produce another generation of spectators; the children’s energies 
are directed towards the stadiums and the television sets. The Olympic 
Games’ committees decry the lack of superior amateur material to 
represent the United States. Lack of athletes in a country like ours— 
a country of the over-flowing garbage can, multiple vitamins, bigger 
and healthier kids, the longest life-expectancy rate in the world! But 
without a national tradition of physical fitness—of the development 
of the body as a necessary component of great, good health—our 
young people approach their occasional, undirected calisthenics train- 
ing with apathy, desultoriousness and sloppiness. It just doesn’t “pay 
off” unless it’s for the football or baseball team. But to what lengths 
a winning team will go to perfect its techniques! At this writing, a 
Southwestern university, with a top-ten football team has introduced 
Modern Dance to the team. (This, in a country with our prevalent 
attitudes towards the Dance!) 

The answer may be to use Rhythms—or whatever an advanced form 
of this activity may be called—as a part of the school curriculum 
from the first grade on. It should be considered seriously as part of 
the physical fitness program for the schools, with periodic public 
demonstrations and with rewards for work well done. 

Another function of Rhythms is to incorporate it into the unit— 
or core curriculum system which system has been demonstrably 
successful in several areas, for example, the social studies—literature 
—art unit, or the history—music—drama one. It seems perfectly 
natural to combine Rhythms with most dramatic ventures, or with the 
arts and shop and music departments working closely with Rhythms— 
or Dance-Pantomime projects. Further, music—in all forms—is an 
integral part of Rhythms at all stages. 


Rhythms can be used as a valuable educative devise. Teachers are 
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always casting about for new ways to remove the 3-R’s from the 
rarified atmosphere of the abstract to the practical realm of concrete 
relationships. In the first grade at Parker we introduce Rhythms in 
relation to numbers. We might ask half the children to group them- 
selves into squares, circles, or lines. This “dancing” half of the class 
may, for example, dance in groups of fours—often with a “remainder” 
group of an odd number. The observing half of the class counts by 
fours and adds the remainder to the total. Then some of the fours’ 
groups are “taken away” and the subtraction noted by the observer 
group. This sort of exercise helps to transfer number ideas onto paper, 
using conventional digits. It’s all done rhythmically to music, and it’s 
fun. 

These first graders are including Rhythms in a social studies unit on 
weather. The various seasons of the year are being dramatized and 
danced. Some of the months are presented within the context of the 
children’s experiences, i.e., July may be a patriotic march, December 
may be a snow-ball, snow-man pantomime; March is non-personified 
winds and storms. September is shaping up as a fruit picking sketch 
with several children dancing designs of stretching upwards and 
bending down. They move in asymmetrical rows, but all move in time 
to the music. Whatever is done is never formless or random. These 
children—like most—respond positively to rhythm, and now they 
learn to harness their energies, to take direction, to move expressively. 

The children’s desire to help create the occasional prop or bit of 
costume we might need encourages them to use a variety of arts and 
crafts skills. (A fascinating possibility ahead is to have whichever 
group temporarily observing the workong out of a Rhythms problem, 
sketch on paper the design they see. Besides it may keep these idlers 
quietly and profitably busy.) 

As time goes on, Rhythms becomes more complicated. The children 
are required to take a certain number of steps in a given direction at 
a particular tempo. Recently, these first graders did a round—not of 
singing, but of moving. We did “Frere Jacques” in three groups. One 
group represented large bells placed in a straight, shoulder-to-shoulder 
line. They moved from side to side sixteen times—( grand movements 
with raised and rounded arms, and a wide-based foot position). The 
second group was random-placed, supine, sleeping “Jacques” who 
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raised their torsos slowly up in thirty-two counts. The third group 
seated in two diagonal lines, sang the song. The whole class was 
placed so that each group could see the others (as each group can hear 
the others in round singing). The piano played only the basic part— 
the 2/2 “bell” part. The children learned this sketch quickly and 
with a minimum of confusion between the groups. And they saw the 
point of it—the division of counts. If there were time—and there’s 
precious little of it—it would be of inestimable value to have the 
children express verbally what they see and do; this presumes their 
having listened to directions. Perhaps, this—listening to directions— 
is the most important benefit of early Rhythms classes. For this dis- 
cipline is readily transferable to all other areas of education. In a 
structured situation, results cannot be realized successfully without 
following directions; with Rhythms, having listened and having tried, 
the child can usually see and feel the results. His accomplishment can 
be immediately gratifying, and without the detriment of individual 
competitiveness—no person wins or loses, he works with a group 
which must work together. 

A similar—though more thorough—Rhythms program was taught 
successfully some years ago in several independent schools in an 
Eastern city. The few people responsible for introducing these methods 
were well-trained dancers and musicians with a two-fold philosophy 
they worked at with missionary-like fervor. For one, they were dis- 
gusted with the commercial, vulgar aspects of the usual dance studios, 
and equally disgusted with the uninspired physical education program 
in most schools. Why not take an interesting, somewhat dilute version 
of Contemporary Dance into the schools? Why not assume that every 
child has within himself the ability to enjoy motion and music for its 
own sake? Many of their ideas were either impractical or unworkable, 
but those that survived the numerous compromises and modifications, 
were employed with stunning results. At the end of their third year 
of work, hundreds of children were demonstrating dance designs and 
displaying remarkable physical coordination. (The average class 
time was two forty-five minute periods a week.) 

Rhythms classes were also a valid testing ground for specialized 
talents, and many children, who might otherwise have never done 
any at all, were involved in the exciting world of creative dance drama. 
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The easy, familiar atmosphere of the school was more conducive to 
the children’s less self-conscious participation than was the dance 
studio. Besides, how can you get boys into a dance studio in this 
country ? 

At Parker, the children in the first grade will, unfortunately, not 
have Rhythms after their first year. The school cannot yet schedule 
Rhythms for subsequent grades. But we hope that even this small 
beginning will prove so effective and beneficial, that Rhythms may in 
the near future become a part of the curriculum. 

Modern techniques of teaching point more and more towards 
making an art of a necessity. The many uses of the Rhythms program 
suggest making a necessity of art. 
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Children’s Literature 


ALBRECHT, Lititz. Deborah Re- 
members. Hastings House, 1959. 111p. 
$2.75. 

Studies of home at certain periods of 
American history, seen through the eyes 
of a rag doll, make up this memory story. 
Deborah, a real doll, is now kept in a 
museum and her experiences cover more 
than two hundred and fifty years. Elemen- 
tary girls who enjoyed “Hitty” will be in- 
terested in this new title. 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. 
Blaze and the Mountain Lion. Mac- 
millan, 1959. 46 p. $2.50. 


C. W. Anderson has written and drawn 
for horse lovers of every age. His earliest 
books, however, were picture books about 
a small boy and his horse—the popular Billy 
and Blaze series which with Blaze and the 
Mountain Lion now consists of six titles 
with full drawings on every other page and 
brief easy to read text. Libraries will want 
to add this new book in the series to their 
collections. 


Batet, Jan. The Five Rollatinis. 
Lippincott, 1959. unp. $3.50. 

This is a subtle, charming presentation of 
a circus problem and its solution. The pic- 
tures are fine, but the text very difficult. 
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An unusual book certainly, but its use will 
be limited for its logical age group because 
of the word difficulty. 


Bannon, Laura. Katy Comes Next. 
Whitman, 1959. 47p. $2.75. 


Young girls will find this inside story of 
life in a doll hospital most enjoyable for it 
is filled with the details of making old 
dolls like new which they adore. To get the 
background for this story, Miss Bannon 
sketched in the busy household and shop at 
the Wallace Doll Hospital in Berwyn, IIli- 


nois. 


Barry, Rosert. Boo. Houghton, 
1959. 40p. $1.75. 


Boo was a very peculiar and special cow 
who never learned to say “moo.” She said 
“boo” instead, and like to kick. When a 
thief came one night both these habits 
were helpful. A picture book for young 
children. 


Bascom, Joe. Malcom’s Job. Lippin- 
cott, 1959. 94p. $2.00. 


Children already acquainted with Malcom 
Softpaws will welcome his further friend- 
ship. Others will be delighted with the cat 
who blows a horn. Malcom will take them 
to interesting places, too; such as Coney 
Island and Venice. For children about 5 to 
8. 





Betuers, Ray. Islands of Adven- 
ture. Hastings House, 1959. 47p. 
$2.95. 


A very brief account of sixteen islands 
around the world, this book included also 
information about island postage stamps. 
The illustrations are quite in the current 
manner and the writing will do nicely for 
upper elementary readers who are not very 
much interested in reading and writing re- 
ports. 


Bible Readings for Boys and Girls. 
Nelson, 1959. $3.00. 


This is not a book of Bible stories in 
simpler language. All the selections are in 
the language of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible itself. This readable, 
attractively illustrated book with large, clear 
type is especially designed for young people 
from nine years to teen age. Selections 
were chosen which are most apt to interest 
them, and which they can read and under- 
stand for themselves. 


BisHop, Curtis. The First Texas 
Ranger: Jack Hays. Messner, 1959. 
192p. $2.95. 


A biography of Jack Hays during the 
dangerous time in Texas between the battle 
of San Jacinto and the admission as a state, 
this book will have much appeal for boys 
from ten years to fourteen. It is poorly 
proof read, and one cannot always approve 
of the attitude toward Mexicans and Indians. 
However, the writing is vivid, and for the 
most part seems to be accurate. 


Brack, Irma Simonton. Trouble- 
maker. Knopf, 1959. 90p. $2.50. 


In this story a country boy moved into an 
apartment in the city and faced the problem 
of doing something about his grown, un- 
trained collie. The information about animal 
training will interest anyone from a third 
grader to the sixth grade readers who love 
animals. Highly recommended. I wonder 
why they did not find a better title. 


BRENNAN, JosEPH. Call of the Tide. 
Messner, 1959. 190p. $2.95. 


Frank Ellsworth, in an attempt to prove 
the kind of courage apparently enjoyed by 
his father, endures hardship and adventure 
under a tyrant captain along the coast of 
Mexico. An exciting story of sea adventure 


that should prove interesting to the Junior 
High students. 


BricHT, Ropert. My Red Umbrella. 
Wm. Morrow, 1959. unp. $2.00. 


A refreshing picture story of a little girl, 
and an umbrella that grows and grows in 
order to keep many nice animals dry. The 
book is just the right size for a small child 
to hold. The text is simple and yet appeal- 
ing for the beginning reader. 


Brink, Carot. The Pink Motel. 
Macmillan, 1959. 183p. $2.75. 


Zany as this story is, it has interest for 
intermediate grade children. Magicians, 
artists, poodles, alligators, gangsters, Florida 
sand and other ingredients make enough 
variety. If there is a moral it is that friend- 
liness is worthwhile. 


Brock, Ema. Patty on Horseback. 
Knopf, 1959. 79p. $2.50. 

A simple horse story for third and fourth 
grades. Actually the story tells how badly 
Patty wanted the horse and how hard she 
worked to earn one by her own effort. In 
the end she was overjoyed to find that rid- 
ing is really the great fun she had always 
felt that it would be. Recommended. 


BrucKNER, KARL. Golden Pharaoh. 
Pantheon, 1959. 190p. $3.00. 


This is the story of the tomb of Tutank- 
hanon told for teen agers. The first part of 
the story is of necessity a sort of factual 
fiction. The story of final excavation is 
authentic, as are the illustrations. There 
is skillful blending of interest and informa- 
tion. 


Butters, Mrs. Dorotuy. Witch’s 
Silver. Macrae Smith, 1959. 190p. 
$2.95. 


Not only witches and silver, but Indians, 
massacre, wilderness, and ocean, heroism 
and prison bar, but above all romance with 
a twist of humor. 


CAMERON, ELEANOR. Terrible Churn- 
adryne. Little, Brown, 1959. 125p. 
$3.00. Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 

This is a fantastic story of a prehistoric 
monster seen off the California coast. The 
pseudo-scientific handling is popular and 
the book is well written, so it would pass, if 
necessary, for grades 4 and 5. 
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CATHERALL, ARTHUR. Tenderfoot 
Trapper. Criterion, 1959. 160p. $3.25. 

A young Britisher is on a camping trip 
with an old guide, when the guide breaks 
his leg, while they are trying to outrun a 
forest fire. As winter sets in the problems 
of keeping themselves going thick 
and fast. A television type of story, junior 
high boys will read readily. 


come 


Cuace, H. Haire. About the Cap- 
tain of a Ship. Melmont, 1959. 31p. 
$2.50. Look, Read, Learn Series. 


As in the others of this attractive series, 
this title covers its topic very briefly and 
supports the text with beautiful illustrations. 
Will be highly useful in social studies in the 
early grades. 


Cuace, Harte. About the Pilot of 
the Plane. Melmont, 1959. 30p. $2.50. 
Look, Read, Learn Series. 

The briefest sort of text covers the high 
points of this topic for the middle elemen- 
tary reader, who cannot deal with longer 
treatment. Sturdily made and_ beautifully 
illustrated throughout. 


CHANDLER, EpNA WALKER. Cowboy 
Sam and Sally. Beckley-Cardy, 1959. 
5p. $1.68. 

The third grade will welcome a real story 
about Sally, whom they have met in the 
other Cowboy Sam _ books. Vividly, illus- 
trated and written in pleasure reading style, 
it will prove another popular title and a 
great boon to all who are building reading 


skill. 


CurisToPpHER, Matt. Touchdown 
for Tommy. Little, Brown, 1959. 145p. 
$2.75. 

Middle elementary readers are happy to 
find sport stories at their reading level. This 
one deals with more than the football inter- 
est. Tommy, an orphan, is making the ad- 


justment of becoming a member of his 
foster family, the father being also his 
football coach. He makes good, and all 


ends happily. 
CLaRKE, SARA. The Lord Will Love 
Thee. Westminster, 1959. 48p. $2.50. 


In this book Tasha Tudor departs from 
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her usual delicate drawings and uses boldly 
defined and brilliantly colored illustrations 
to dramatize pictorially the Old Testament 
incidents retold here briefly and simply, yet 
in the Biblical tone. This book should help 
pre-schoolers understand that it is only 
through God’s love that all other love be- 
comes possible. 


CLayton, Barpara. Skates for 
Marty. Funk and Wagnalls, 1959. 
216p. $2.95. 

The sparkle of skates and the trials of 


changing from a girls’ school to a school 
with boys and girls mingled with other 
interesting things make a good story for 
junior high school girls. The story is about 
a girl growing up and is helpful for other 
girls in the same process. 


CLIFFORD, EtH. Year of the Second 
Christmas. Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. unp. 
$2.95. 


How Rap-Hap-Scallion, the most mis- 
chievous of all Santa’s elves, all by himself, 
causes Christmas to come two times in the 
same year makes a delightfully humorous 
story. The text is told in amusing rhymes 
and the illustrations are appropriate and 
striking. 


ConsTANT, ALBERTA. Miss Charity 
Comes to Stay. Crowell, 1959. 249p. 
$3.00. 


\ story of nesters in the Oklahoma wheat 
belt, this novel after the fashion of the 
Wilder books, is slanted to the taste of a 
fifth or sixth grade girl. Although the first 
person usage is difficult to handle success- 
fully, it admits an intimacy of motive and 
reaction and a kind of humor which may 
be a redeeming feature, as here. Recom- 
mended for those who enjoy the Wilder 


books. 


Cooke, Davip. Transport Planes 
That Made History. Putnam, 1959. 
70p. $2.50. 

An _ informative, 
history 


interesting, illustrated 
of transport planes from immedi- 
ately following World War I to the present 
day. Excellent photographs with 
panying text. 


accom- 
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Cummincs, WALTER. Girl in the 
White Hat. McGraw Hill, 1959. 32p. 
$2.25. 

Annabelle lived in a big house in the 
city, and was by herself a good deal. She 
found a white hat in the attic one day, and 
when she put it on it was magic, and took 
her just everywhere. Children 4 to 8 will 
enjoy her trips, and will not be surprised 
that Annabelle kept her white hat a secret. 


Davis. Repa. Martin’s Dinosaur. 
Crowell, 1959. unp. $3.50. 


Children who like highly fanciful stories 
about dragons and dinosaurs to have a 
realistic touch will be delighted with Reda 
Davis’ story and also with Louis Slobodkins 
illustrations. 


Dean, NELL. The Vet is a Girl. 
Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


Those who have found in the series of 
novels, Romances for Young Moderns, in- 
teresting romantic stories and at the same 
time helpful information and experience 
related to careers will welcome the Vet Is a 
Girl. This new book in the series is a com- 
pelling novel that blends authentic infor- 
mation about a specialized medical career 
with absorbing romance. 


DeJone, Daviv. The Happy Birth- 
day Umbrella. Little, Brown, 1959. 
S0p. $2.75. 

Beginning readers will be pleased with 
another birthday story that is different. Well 
illustrated with humorous drawings, it will 


be a pleasure to look at and enjoy many 
times over. 


DeLeEuw, ADELE AND CATEAU. 
Where Valor Lies. Doubleday, 1959. 
186p. $1.95. 

This book tells of the adventures of a 
runaway apprentice from Paris who joined 
that unfortunate attempt, the Seventh Cru- 
sade. As a picture of medieval times and of 
the mixed motives of the crusaders, it will 


be valuable for outside reading for junior 
high school social studies. 


DE Reeniers, Beatrice. What Hap- 
pens Next. Macmillan, 1959. unp. 
$2.75. 


Excellent. The very young will want much 
re-reading of Michael’s adventures—each of 
which will meet their hearty approval. Un- 


usual illustrations add definitely to the ap- 
peal, 


DeVauLt, Marion. Jack Rabbit. 
Steck, 1959. 30p. $1.75. 


Here is a book about jack rabbits that 
proves how exciting and entertaining non- 
fiction books for children can be. Written 
for six to ten year old readers, this book 
explains through the use of text and pictures 
where jack rabbits live, what they eat, and 
their place in the world. Some tips on care 
of pet rabbits are also given. 


Dines, GLEN. Pitidoe, the Color 
Maker. Macmillan, 1959. unp. $3.00. 


This is a very original picture book with 
an entertaining story about a color maker 
and his young assistant Pitidoe. The pictures 
are spontaneous and amusing. Readers, both 
young and old, will be delighted by the 
artfulness of the author who, after letting 
Pitidoe get into all kinds of trouble by 
himself, lets him get out of it by himself, 
too. Admittedly, he has a little help from 
an outside source. For, as he sits in the 
sun weeping over the disappearance of all 
color from the land due to his foolishness, 
he suddenly finds the colors sparkling in his 
tears. Parents and teachers will have fun 
helping children figure out just how Pitidoe 
could have found colors in his tears. 


Douty, Ester. Patriot Doctor; The 


Story of Benjamin Rush. Messner, 
1959. 192p. $2.95. 

This biography will appeal to the aca- 
demic mind. As a glimpse at the practice 
of medicine in early America, it will interest 
all high school students who aspire to medi- 
cine or nursing. It is well documented, and 
full of actual adventure of this man who 
fought disease as frontline doctor for Wash- 
ington. After the war, he was in charge 
of a widespread epidemic of yellow fever 
in which he almost lost his life. 


Fenton, Epwarp. The Nine Ques- 
tions. Doubleday, 1959. 235p. $2.95. 


This is an allegory, very strange, some- 
thing on the order of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
only more on a child’s level. A_ thirteen 
year old boy is given a feather bar, contain- 
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ing three articles which were left him when 
his mother died. His guardian gives him 
a coin and this inheritance sends him out 
into the world to make his place. The ex- 
ceptional imaginative reader will enjoy this 
fairy tale type of adventure. 


Finney, GerTRUDE. Stormy Winter. 
Longmans, 1959. 246p. $3.50. 


This costume novel tells of the settlement 
and the boundary dispute of the San Juan 
Island in the Puget Sound. The author 
specifies that she feels that history is more 
interesting when placed as background to 
some .romantic, fictitious characters, and his 
is what has been done here. We have a New 
Englander making his way in the affairs of 
the island, involved in romance with a na- 
tive princess, and then meeting his child- 
hood sweetheart again. 


FLower, June. Our Schoolwork. 
Greenwich, 1959. unp. $2.00. 


This is a book for children who are enter- 
ing school and their parents. Its two-fold 
purpose is: (1) to entertain and instruct 
(2) to help children make their first days 
in school happy and rewarding. 


Freer, Margorie. School for Suz- 
anne. Messner, 1959. 190p. $2.95. 


Suzanne wanted to make the theater her 
career, but when no opportunity came she 
accepted a teaching position. Much to her 
surprise she fell in love with the teaching 
work. Also there is another love involved. 
A story for girls in the early teens. 


FriskEY, MArcARET. Indian Two 
Feet and His Horse. Children’s Press, 
1959. unp. $2.50. 

Indian Two Feet could sing and dance, 
but he could not ride a horse. He had to 
walk. But what a lot of ground he covers 
in this easy to read story with its warm, 
earth tone pictures. The story has a vocabu- 
lary of about 130 easy words. 


Fritz, JEAN. How to Read a Rabbit. 
Coward, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


A novel approach to library situations 
which will delight middle elementary 
readers. The many black and white illustra- 
tions are perfect for the story, and will help 
to make it one of the most popular on the 
easy to read shelf. Highly recommended. 
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Frost, Frances. Little Naturalist. 
McGraw Hill, 1959. 47p. $2.50. 


In the foreword to this book, May Hill 
Arbuthnot says most appropriately: “Frances 
Frost has left children a precious legacy in 
her poetry and her stories which record so 
delightfully her own joyous love of earth 
and of its inhabitants.” The Little Natural- 
ist speaks especially of her surprising and 
often humorous experiences in the outdoor 
world. These are poems to turn any child 
into a young naturalist and to make him 
forever a lover of life in all its entrancing 
variety. 


GARDNER, RicHaRD. Your Backyard 
Circus. John Day, 1959. 128p. $3.00. 


A how to do it book, as the title implies, 
this presents the magic of “circus,” gives 
jargon, general outline and specific direc- 
tions with diagrams and loses none of the 
magic. It is recommended for junior high 
school students whether or not a circus is 
being planned. Carrying out the program 
would be rather beyond the ability of most 
people in the age groups for whom it is 
written, but it would be fine to set it up 
as a guide. 


GauLT, WILLIAM CAMPBELL. Drag 
Strip. Dutton, 1959. 185p. $2.75. 


There is more than squealing tires and the 
smell of hot oil in this action packed book. 
The author has written a suspenseful story 
with an appealing message for the boys of 
12 to 15 years of age. 


GeBHARDT, HERTHA Von. Girl from 
Nowhere. Criterion, 1959. 190p. $3.25. 


Magdalene, the girl from nowhere, mys- 
teriously appears on the street and has a 
tremendous effect upon the children who 
live there. Magdalene’s apparent saddness, 
her restraint, give rise to fantastic conjec- 
tures. In their dreams she appears as a 
fairy tale figure, sometimes as a princess in 
disguise, sometimes as a witch riding over 
the roof tops on her broomstick. Children 
of all ages will understand every part of this 
delightful story, for it rings true to the 
world of childhood. This book was included 
on the Honor List of the International Hans 
Christian Anderson Awards. 








GEISEL, THEODOR Seuss. Happy 
Birthday to You. Random House, 
1959, unp. $2.95. 

Those who have come to expect happy, 
humorous rhyming text and _ hilariously 
imaginative pictures in books by Dr. Seuss 
will not be disappointed in Happy Birthday 
to You. Every child who has had a birth- 
day or who has one coming up will want a 
copy of this book. 


Girvan, HELEN. Disappearance at 
Lake House. Westminster, 1959. 191p. 
$2.95. 


Here is an upper bracket mystery, replete 
with all the gimmicks: tower room, missing 
deed, owl calls at night, villains and heroes, 
and missing persons. However, the book is 
fairly well written and has a nice appeal 
to current intellectuallity of high school 
French and some bird watching. Light read- 
ing for junior and senior high school. 


Goupey, Auice. Here Come The 
Raccoons. Scribners, 1959, 94p. $2.50. 


This is the life story of raccoons, follow- 
ing them from the time they are born until 
two Aprils later. A section at the end of the 
book introduces the strange relatives of the 
raccoon. Alice Goudey is well known for her 
nature books; in all of them there is the 
sense of wonder that in children is so often 
the beginning of real scientific interest. 
Other “Here Come” books by Goudey and 
illustrated by MacKenzie are about bears, 
beavers, deer, elephants, lions, seals, whales, 
and dogs. 


GREENE, CARLA. I Want to be a Me- 
chanic. Children’s Press, 1959. unp. 
$2.00. 


Here is a constructive book to engender 
respect for people who have skill in working 
with their hands. This book capitalizes upon 
the interest young children have in tools and 
gears and machines. 


Haber, BERTA AND ELMER. Reindeer 
Trail. Macmillan, 1959. unp. $3.25. 


This is the story of the kind Lappish 
People who brought their herds of reindeer 
all the way from Lapland to help the hungry 
Eskimos in Alaska. The Hader’s beautiful 
color pictures help tell this heartwarming 
story, based on a true event of long ago. 
Ages 6-10. 


Hammonp, Diana. Let’s Go to a 
Harbor. Putnams, 1959. 44p. $1.95. 

This is an interesting, exciting, informa- 
tive book for beginning readers—another in 
the popular “Let’s Go” series. These books 
are excellent to augment the trips that 
school children take with their teachers to 
see how the world around them is carrying 
on its business. 


HarrincTon, Lyn. The Real Book 


About Canada. Doubleday, 1959. 
216p. $1.95. 


Typical of the Real book treatment, we 
have here a brief account of outstanding 
details related to famous names, places, 
dates, and resources of Canada. Written 
for pleasurable reading, it will prove a popu- 
lar resource book for social studies in upper 
elementary school. 


HAvILAND, VirciniA. Favorite Fairy 
Tales Told in England. Little, Brown, 
1959. 88p. $2.75. 


Virginia Haviland, Readers’ Advisor for 
Children, Boston Public Library, has retold 
for youngest readers some of the great folk 
tales of England. Here are “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “Johnnycake,” “Tom Thumb,” 
“Molly Whuppie,” “Dick Whittington and 
His Cat,” and “Cap o’ Rushes,” retold with 
the color and charm of the originals in 
Joseph Jacob’s English Fairy Tales. Large 
type and colored illustrations by Bettina 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 


Heuman, WiLuiaM. Second String 
Hero. Steck, 1959. 162p. $2.25. 


An exciting story of a boy’s devotion to a 
friend which could only come from a sports 
world story. The hidden heartaches provide 
touching moments interspersed with thrilling 
and exciting action. Another wonderful 
story for young people. 


Hoeuuine, Mary. Girl Soldier and 
Spy. Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


A costume piece, this biography of Sarah 
Edmundson presents a well told tale of a 
woman masquerading as a nurse spy for 
the North during the Civil War. The excit- 
ing experiences of this girl, who was not 
even a citizen of this country, as she served 
as soldier, nurse, and secret agent under 
various disguises, will make absorbing read- 
ing for junior and senior high school girls. 
Recommended. 
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Hocan, Inez. Twin Puppies. Dut- 
ton, 1959. unp. $2.25. 


Children about three or four to six or 
seven years old will love Yip and Yap, a boy 
and girl set of twin puppies. The puppies 
were born in town, but when they were big 
enough went to the country where they 
helped Nell and Fred. Illustrations are in 
black and white. 


Ho.serc, Rutu. Wendy's Private 
Life. Doubleday, 1959. 187p. $2.75. 

The time of this book is the present, and 
the plot concerns itself with the ambitions 
of a twelve year old girl who lives in a coast 
town of the Northwest. An imaginative 
person, Wendy has a private life which no 
one knows about, but which finally brings 
about the things she most earnestly seeks. 
Upper elementary girls beginning a search 
for romance will be interested. 


Hoop, Rosert. Find a Career in 


Photography. Putnam, 1959. 159p. 
$2.75. 
This book gives a breakdown on the 


various commercial branches in this field, 
what it takes to get into each and brief 
sketches of personalities who have made 
good. Average junior and senior high school 
students who are looking to photography as 
a hobby even, will be interested and encour- 
aged. Surprisingly, there are few photo- 
graphs. 


Hopp, Mme. Sicne Marie. Magic 
Chalk. McKay, 1959. 127p. $2.75. 

This is priceless. Middle elementary 
readers—in fact anyone who likes highly 
imaginative tales will read and re-read this 
one for sheer enjoyment. A_ delightful 
fantasy after the Mary Poppins type, with 
original plot, captivating characters, unusual 
events—to tell more would give the charm 
away. Highly recommended. 


Howarp, ELizABeTH. Courage of 
Bethea. Morrow, 1959. 255p. $2.95. 


This is the story of the determination of 
a fatherless girl to get a good education in 
the year 1859. It is set for the most part at 
Western Seminary in Oxford, Ohio. It is 
well written and well documented, but the 
slant of feminism seems rather overdone. A 
sixth grade girl, interested in her own prob- 
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lems and reactions to them, as well as in 
love, should enjoy it. 


Hurtey, Wituiam. Dan Frontier. 
Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 48p. $1.68. 

The adventures of Dan Frontier will prove 
popular with beginning readers. Their in- 
terest is already in line with the period. 
The makeup of the book, pictures, text, 
incidents, all make the book ideal for first 
experimentation in reading on ones own. 


Hurtey, Wituiam. Dan Frontier 
Goes Hunting. Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 
64p. $1.72. 


Beginning readers who have met Dan 
Frontier already, will welcome another ad- 
venture with him. The same format, illustra- 
tions, and treatment found in previous 
stories will give the reader confidence to 
continue reading on his own about a person 
he already knows. Fine for first reading 
experiments. 


Hurvey, Wituiam. Dan Frontier 
with the Indians. Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 
96p. $1.88. 


Interest in Indians and in pioneer life, 
which is popular today, will tempt the young 
reader to try his skill at reading this account 
of Dan Frontier. Vivid pictures, simple sen- 
tence arrangement, and dramatic situations 
will aid him in his effort. The series will 
aid the effort of beginning reading. Recom- 
mended. 


Ipcar, DaHLov. Brown Cow Farm. 
Doubleday, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


A simple counting book that will delight 
the youngest readers. The story begins with 
wintertime on the farm and proceeds to 
spring when the baby animals are born 
and counted. The animals pictured are il- 
lustrated quite distinctly for easy counting 
from 1-10, then 10-100. 


IsRAEL, Marton. Apaches. Melmont, 
1959. 3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn 
Series. 


This brief treatment of the Apache In- 
dians will be popular with middle elemen- 
tary readers who are interested in this 
study, but who get lost in longer material. 
Beautiful illustrations occur on every page 
and help to carry the story along. Recom- 
mended. 
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IsRAEL, Marion. The Dakotas. Mel- 
mont, 1959. 3lp. $1.88. 


This is a rather factual account, very 
simply and clearly worded, at about 2nd or 
3rd grade reading level, of the way the 
Dakota Indians lived before they were put 
on reservations. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, the material is authentic, and the 
makeup of the book excellent. Recommended 
especially for school libraries. This is one 
of the series of factual books prepared for 
use in the early elementary grades. 


Jackson, Caary Paut. Bud Plays 
Junior High Basketball. Hastings 
House, 1959. 178p. $2.95. 


This story is another fine addtion to the 
children’s sport story library. This book 
depicts a fast brand of basketball, many 
typical school situations and many of the 
inner struggles which go on in the minds 
of boys growing up in a competitive world. 


JANE, Mary. Mystery on Echo Ridge. 
Lippincott, 1959. 122p. $2.50. 


A fast moving mystery for fourth and fifth 
grades, this is the story of an old crime. 
Built on the questionable premise that chil- 
dren may successfully play detective and 
win the thanks of the police, the mystery 
is finally solved. The book as a whole, how- 
ever, is above the average of its kind, and 
can be recommended. 


Jounson, Sipp1e. About the Engi- 
neer of a Train. Melmont, 1959. 30p. 
$2.50. Look, Read, Learn Series. 


As in the others of this attractive series, 
this title covers its topic very briefly and 
supports the text with beautiful illustrations 
throughout. Will be very useful in social 
studies in the early grades. Recommended. 


JuBevieR, Rutu. About Jack's 
Dental Check Up. Melmont, 1959. 30p. 
$2.50. Look, Read, Learn Series. 


This account of Jack’s visit to the dentist 
will be a nice addition for middle elemen- 
tary children in the study of health, as well 
as in setting a desirable attitude for them- 
selves. The treatment is wholesome and in- 
teresting and the experiences well illustrated 
with attractive two-tone pictures. Recom- 
mended. 


KEATING, LAWRENCE. Senior Chal- 
lenge. Westminster, 1959. 208p. $2.95. 


Here is a fairly complex plot for a book 
that can make no other claim than a period 
of enjoyment, intricate personality involve- 
ment, antique automobiles, a near miss at 
graduating, loyalty for a new school and 
baseball. It is fairly well written, the name 
dropping should hold appeal for the average 
high school student. General appeal for 
light reading. 


KNOWLTON, WILLIAM. Sea Monsters. 
Knopf, 1959. 137p. $2.75. 


This is a fascinating story of past and 
present sea monsters and of the men who 
saw or thought they saw them. Here are 
thrilling accounts of great whales, giant 
squids, sharks and rays, and snakes of the 
sea. Every young lover of the sea and of 
sea life will want to read this. 


LAMPMAN, EveELyN. Special Year. 
Doubleday, 1959. 213p. $2.95. 


Allison Farington’s special year was her 
eighth year in school. Like so many pre- 
teen girls, she found herself reluctant to 
grow up to dates and boys but horrified at 
being “different.” How Allison survives 
each new crisis from a crush on Clark 
Jennings to the dancing school formal is a 
story pre-teens will read with pleasure. 


Lanc, AnpRew. The Blue Fairy 
Book, Random, 1959. 445p. $1.50. 


An excellent edition of this well known 
collection of fairy tales. The black and white 
illustrations are intriguing, and the makeup 
is very good considering the low price. 


Lanctry, Rosin. Dinosaur Harvest. 
Coward, 1959. 157p. $2.75. 


Unlike some books of this ilk, combining 
scientific names with light story, this novel 
is a success. It is written with a nice wit, 
the first person telling is an advantage, the 
love interest is light but it may be pleasing. 
All in all, it will make entertaining reading 
for high school students generally. 


Lasson, Ropert. Which Witch? 
McKay, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


Here we have a holiday story which will 
prove to be an education tool as well. The 
author presents a humorous situation, em- 
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ploying a game in the use of the words 
that tell the story. Children have great fun 
in playing wit words that match, and this 
story will amuse them over and over. The 
lively pictures are fun, too, and the whole 
idea hilarious. Highly recommended. 


Lent, Henry. Jet Pilot Overseas. 
Macmillan, 1959. 183p. $3.00. 


A follow up to Jet Pilot, in which the 
reader goes with the hero through his ex- 
periences as the newest pilot in the squad- 
ron. Air-to-air refueling, use of deadly 
missiles, across sea flights, maneuvering dis- 
abled planes, all make exciting accounts for 
the air minded high school reader. Political 
indoctrination is tremendous. 


McCatx, Epirn. The Buttons and 
the Whirlybird. Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 
64p. $1.44. 


Beginning readers will welcome a new 
adventure with the Button family. This 
personable group carries the young reader 
into interesting projects using a very simple 
text and attractive pictures. The Whirlybird 
is a timely addition to the series. 


McCa.x, Epitu. Steamboats to the 
West. Children’s Press, 1959. 123p. 
$2.50. 


The author takes an unusual approach 
and introduces new names to young read- 
ers interested in US history. Ten brief 
stories tell of the importance the steamboat 
played in the nation’s transportation prob- 
lems before the railroad came, and some- 
thing of the people who ventured west upon 
them. Elementary level. Interesting black 
and white illustrations. 


McCormick, WILFRED. Five Yards 
to Glory. McKay, 1959. 180p. $3.00. 


The story of a young football coach and 
how he meets the pressures of coaching 
while trying to defend and protect his 
players from the abuse of fans. The book 
is packed with football and the problems 
surrounding the game today in many Ameri- 
can communities. Another fine addition to 
the sports library for boys. 


McGintey, Puy tus. Lucy Mc 
Lockett. Lippincott, 1959. unp. $3.00. 
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When Lucy Me Lockett was five years 
old she was a very good little girl; she was 
neat and obedient and very good at re- 
membering things. But when she was six 
she lost a tooth and became a very differ- 
ent girl. She began losing things—her 
mittens, her umbrella, the list for the 
grocer, and worst of all her temper. Phyllis 
McGinley has told this tale of Lucy in 
her usual gay, witty verse with an occasional 
departure into prose. Helen Stone’s three 
color pictures follow Lucy’s strange history 


faithfully. 


McKown, Rosin. Marie Curie. Put- 
nam, 1959, 128p. $2.50. 


Biography for teen agers. Will appeal to 
slow readers. 


MacLeop, Jack. Theirs is the King- 
dom. Westminster, 1959. 224p. $3.00. 


This collection of short stories of Chris- 
tian heroism covers a wide range of time 
and place. The stories are fiction based on 
fact. The book seems designed to serve 
much the same purpose as Fox’s BOOK OF 
MARTYRS. For intermediate and upper 
grade children. 


MacLeop, Rosert PARKER. Tosco: 
The Stubborn One. Crowell, 1959. 
180p. $3.00. 


This story, set in high California in 
Spanish colonial days, is well written and 
very readable. It will do well for those 
who love animals, and as associative read- 
ing material for fifth and sixth grade social 
studies. One could wish that the author had 
taken as generous a view toward the Ameri- 
can Indian as he does toward the mule, 
but quien sabe? 


MaceE, CATHERINE. Crystal Horse. 
Longmans, 1959. 184p. $2.95. 


This is a story of the adventures of Izuzu 
Masuda, a Japanese American girl, whose 
father smuggles the family from California 
to Japan just after the invasion of Pearl 
Harbor. The characters in the book are 
composites of the people the author met 
during the two years she spent in Japan. 
The story is typically Japanese in detail. 
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Marx, Ricuarp. About Mexico’s 
Children. Melmont, 1959. 47p. $2.50. 
Look, Read, Learn Series. 


As in the others of this attractive series, 
this title covers its topic very briefly, and 
supports the text with beautiful illustrations. 
Will be very useful in social studies in the 
early grades. 


Mason, Miriam. The Baby Jesus. 
Macmillan, 1959. 58p. $2.50. 


As gentle retelling of the Bible story of 
the birth of Christ, this book is written 
simply and the illustrations are in keeping 
with the mood of quiet grandeur. A good 
arrangement for reading aloud, and a beau- 
tiful book for early reader to read for them- 
selves. 


MEAD, MarcareT. People and 
Places. World Pub., 1959. 318p. $4.95. 
Rainbow Book. 


Authoritative and highly readable, this 
study of primitive man will give thoughtful 
background reading to upper elementary 
and junior high school readers interested 
in man. Many beautiful color and black 
and white illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of the book, and special interest will 
be found in the account of the five primitive 
people and their culture. 


Mites, Betty. Having a Friend. 
Knopf, 1959. unp. $2.25. 


This story of the special laughter that a 
very first friendship brings is told realistical- 
ly and smoothly. The illustrations are filled 
with giggles and charm. Very young read- 
ers will identify themselves with Dara and 
Ann and will, therefore, thoroughly enjoy 
this story of having a friend for the very 
first time. 


Miter, WarREN. Goings on at Little 
Wishful. Little, Brown, 1959. unp. 
$2.75. 

This is an amusing story of two towns, 
one named Big Booster and other called 
Little Wishful, which were separated by the 
River Whisper. Little Wishful was forever 
wishing it could have things as big as Big 
Booster’s. And then Big Booster bought 
the biggest fire engine ever made. That did 
it. Little Wishful bought a bigger one. And 
the goings-on after that make a story that 


will delight the six year olds and older. 
Edward Sorel’s drawings add to the excite- 
ment of the story. 


MITCHELL, ELynnE. The Silver 
Brumby. Dutton, 1959. 191p. $2.95. 


This story concerns itself with the ad- 
ventures of superior, wild stallion in the 
Australian Alps, and with his fight to outwit 
his enemies. It is told from the animal 
point of view. Wherever there is thought 
expressed, it is voiced by the horses. Upper 
elementary readers may not object to this, 
and the book does have excellent local color 
and some first rate adventure. 


Mo.Lioy, ANNE. Blanche of the 
Blueberry Barrens. Hastings House, 
1959. 168p. $2.95. 


This is the story of a ten year old girl, 
who takes over the housekeeping when she 
and her sizable family go to pick blueberries 
in upstate Maine. The time is 1917, and 
presents a clear picture of that period. It 
is well written and the values presented 
are excellent. Recommended for elementary 
reading. 


Muncu, THEODORE. What is a 
Rocket? Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 47p. 
$1.60. 


Written for middle elementary readers, 
this title aims to explain the theory of 
flight as related to rockets and the mechan- 
ism of the rocket itself. The accompanying 
illustrations are vivid and detailed, and will 
help the reader of this group understand 
the working and the use of this important 
invention. Recommended. 


Muncu, THEODORE. What is a Solar 
System? Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 47p. 
$1.60. 


The six big words needed for the young 
reader as he studies the solar system, are 
graphically illustrated and explained in this 
brief concise text. The book is attractive 
in format, the forty-eight pages carrying 
clear legible type and much color in the 
scientific pictures. Recommended. 


NICKERSON, JAN. Destination: Suc- 


cess. Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. 216p. 
$2.95. 


Lissa had counted on a nice summer va- 
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cation before going to college, with Tom 
to help have a good time. Then Tom failed 
to get the scholarship he wanted and went 
into the Navy. She went rather half heart- 
edly with her Aunt to help with a summer 
home for city girls, and found friendship, 
achievement and romance. 


Patron, Price AND MarTHA. Money 
in Your Pocket. McKay, 1959. 181p. 
$3.50. 

This book presents a guide and discus- 
sion of high school student’s money prob- 


lems, clearly written. Few adults would 
follow these precepts, but that does not 
detract from the truth as told here. The 


chapters on cars, clothes, and college seem 
especially valuable. The book will be soon 
dated because of the choice of vocabulary, 
but it will be good currently. 


Puiips, ELEANOR. About the Driver 
of a Bus. Melmont, 1959. 3lp. $2.50. 
Look, Read, Learn. 


As in the others of this attractive series, 
this title covers its topic very briefly, and 
supports the text with beautiful illustra- 
tions. Will be very useful in social studies 
in the early grades. 


PoHLMANN, LILLIAN. Calypso Holli- 
day. Coward, 1959. 187p. $2.75. 

An unusual story of a girl with emotional 
problems. The setting of the story is un- 
usual, the element of mystery is unusual, 
in fact, it may be that only very thoughtful 
girls in the elementary grades will appre- 
ciate the situations. The characters are 
clearly drawn and very interesting, and the 
outcome of events wholesome and reassur- 
ing. Recommended. 


Rees, Exvinor. At the Bank. Mel- 
mont, 1959. 3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, 
Learn Series. 

Rather a more detailed treatment in this 
title than in many of this series, yet it is 
still a brief text, and will be popular with 
readers who do not use other material well. 
Beautifully illustrated, it will be very useful 
in elementary social studies. Recommended. 


Renick, Marion. The Tail of the 
Terrible Tiger. Scribners, 1959. unp. 
$2.95. 
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A football mascot dressed like a tiger, 
and small Kenny, who is just old enough to 
take an active interest in football make an 
interesting combination. So interesting in 
fact that they almost stole the show between 
halves, and will delight boys of about 5 to 
8. 


REUBEN, GABRIEL. What Is a Mag- 
net? Beckley, Cardy, 1959. 44p. $1.60. 


This elementary text aims to give the 
reader a basic understanding of this princi- 
ple. The forty-four pages cover the im- 
portant points briefly, completing the 
information by scientific and accurate illus- 
trations which occur on every page. 


Rircuie, Rira. Enemy at the Gate. 
Dutton, 1959. 250p. $3.50. 


The siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1529 
was one of the great military events of all 
time. This tense tale of complicated in- 
trigue, and heroism gives real life into what 
is often too dull and meaningless in presen- 
tation. For junior high school reading level. 


Rucu-Pauguet, Gina. Little Hedge- 
hog. Hastings House, 1959. unp. $2.75. 

This German story is published in Ameri- 
ca at the same time it is being printed in 
England and Germany. Very attractive 
illustrations by a German artist add much 
to a very simple story about this hedgehog, 
a cat, and a child. The story will need to 
be read to the very young. 


Saunpers, Roy. Craig of the Welsh 
Hills. Duell, Sloan, 1959. 184p. $3.50. 

This is the story of a sheep dog, lost in 
the Welsh Mountains, and the experiences 
involved in tracking him down after he has 
become a dangerous killer. It has all the 
appeal of a fine animal turned desperate. 
The story is factually written, set in Wales, 
and recommended for junior and senior high 
school reading. The time is the present. 


ScHWARTZ, ELIzABETH. Bobwhite 
From Egg to Chick to Egg. Holiday 
House, 1959. 46p. $2.50. Life Cycle 
Stories. 

This little book is not just a story about 
a quail. Like all the Holiday House Life 
Cycles books, it develops a basic natural 
science theme. As Firefly, for example dealt 
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with sub-soil life, and Cottontail Rabbit with 
the food-chain principle, Bob White illus- 
trates the egg cycle typical of all chicken- 
like birds. In simple terms and detailed 
drawings the book described the develop- 
ment of life itself, from the first “living 
spot” within the egg, through the formation 
of the pulse beat, to the final emergence 
and growth of the chick to an egg laying 
hen. 


SEVERN, WILLIAM. Shadow Magic. 
McKay, 1959. 179p. $3.00. 


This is a complete account of shadow 
shows from the early times, and it includes 
some of the famous names and explains 
their contribution in this field. Certain 
chapters give simple directions for making 
shadow pictures, shadow puppets, and 
silhouettes. Anyone interested in this form 
of entertainment will find much help here. 
Recommended. 


SHEPARD, DorotHy. Boxes Are 
Wishes. Steck, 1959. 32p. $1.75. 


When Debbie and David were given 
several large cardboard boxes to play with, 
it was a very exciting event. Debbie and 
David and their friends immediately began 
to create delightful things—those who 
wished to be pirates had boats to sail in; 
those who wished to be railroad engineers 
could line the boxes up in a row and have 
a fine train; those who wanted to fly into 
space could make a rocket ship; and boxes 
stacked on top of boxes made a wonderful 
fort where cowboys and Indians could have 
magnificent battles. In these and many other 
ways the boxes made the children’s wishes 
come true. BOXES ARE WISHES is an 
easy reading book that children who have 
finished a first basic reader can read with 
ease. 


SHIRREFFS, GORDON. Roanoke Raid- 


ers. Westminster, 1959, 160p. $2.95. 


A story of blockade runners during the 
Civil War, centering around Dave Scott, a 
boy accused of being a Union spy. Accurate, 
readable, recommended for those with in- 
terests in history of the Civil War era. 


Sippigu1, ASHRAF, Bhombal Dass: 
The Uncle of a Lion. Macmillan, 1959. 
unp. $2.75. 


This is a delightful folk tale from Pakis- 


tan with humor that will appeal to the 
imaginative child. Bhombal Dass is really 
a goat who believe that wit is mightier than 
strength. To prove this he claims to be 
Uncle of Lion, the King of the Forest. How 
he gets out of predicaments make the story. 
Highly recommended for the 4-8 year old 
group. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. Trick or Treat. 
Macmillan, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


This is just the book to give to children 
for reading just before Halloween. Mr. 
Slobodkin treats the children to a whole 
bagful of tricks in the book. And, of 
course, he does it in his usual spirit of 
gentle fun. 


SLoBopkKINA, Espnuyr. Billie. Loth- 
rop, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


Billie was a tomboy and hated to go to 
parties because she looked and felt funny 
in a party dress. But sometimes tomboys 
(if they have half a chance) turn out to be 
the belles of the ball—or the Ballet School. 
And that is just what happened to Billie 
the day she wore a frilly fairy costume, with 
pink satin slippers and spangled dragonfly 
wings. Girls, ages 5-9, will enjoy this story. 


SmiTH, JEAN. Find a Career in Con- 
servation. Putnam, 1959. 160p. $2.75. 


Just the book for the boy or girl interested 
in nature and in a career in the management 
of natural resources. 


StanFrorD, Don. Crash Landing. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. 218p. $2.95. 


How Marty, a sixteen-year-old boy, pre- 
vents a tragic crime at the risk of his own 
life and how he regains his courage (lost 
when he had a terrifying flying experience) 
in the process make CRASH LANDING! 
one of Don Stanford’s most exciting, authen- 
tically detailed sports stories. 


STEARNS, SHARON. Circus Magic. 
Dutton, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


The gay pictures and catchy jingles are 
just the things to capture the spirit of the 
circus for children three to six. Elephants, 
horses, tight rope and clowns; all are just 
right for the holiday atmosphere of the 
circus. 
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Sterne, Emma. Blood Brothers: 
Four Men of Science. Knopf, 1959. 
174p. $3.00. 


A fascinating story of the discovery that 
the blood circulates by William Harvey; of 
capillaries by Marcello Malpighi; of the 
blood groups by Carl Landsteiner; and of 
the establishment of blood banks by Charles 
Drew. Recommended for Jr. and Sr. High 
school students. 


STREET, JuLia. Candle Love Feast. 
Coward, McCann, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


For hundreds of years Candle Love Feast 
has been a much loved part of the Moravian 
Christmas celebration. Families gather in 
church to sing Christmas carols and eat a 
love feast of brown buns and steaming 
coffee. Each person received a small bees- 
wax taper, and the climax of the service 
comes when the tapers are held aloft while 
the pastor says, “As Jesus came to be a 
light in a dark world, so let us all be shin- 
ing lights for him.” All the color and mov- 
ing simplicity of the love feast are presented 
here. Both text and illustrations catch a 
child’s special joy in the birthday celebra- 
tion. 


Syrocki, Joun. What Is a Rock? 
Beckley, 1959. 44p. $1.60. 


Beautifully illustrated, this forty-four page 
elementary text gives basic information 
needed in the study of understanding of 
the rock formation. The treatment is simple 
and brief, but there is enough use of techni- 
cal terms to make learning interesting and 
possible for any young reader. 


TayLor, FLorance. Jim Longknife. 
Whitman, 1959. 174p. $2.75. 


Jim Hudson, named Jim Longknife by 
Chief Minnemung, is a pioneer boy living in 
Kentucky. How he is separated from his 
parents, how he lives with the Indians, and 
how he fights alongside George Rogers 
Clark, is a story filled with suspense and 
courage. Jim has good friends, including 
the Indian boy Wahbunou, but it is his 
drum that, many times, keeps him from 
danger. Ages 9-13. 


Treece, Henry. Ride Into Danger. 
Criterion, 1959, 253p. $3.50. 

With 
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such skill as to seem the most 


natural thing in the world Henry Treece 
has woven a marvelous tale of courage, 
loyalty, and faith. The ingredients include 
the battle of Crecy, the siege of Calais, the 
Welch border, the Black Prince, gunpowder, 
and friends that will be friends as well to 
the junior high school readers. 


Tupor, TasHa. And So It Was. 
Westminster, 1959. 48p. $2.50. 


In this beautiful picture book, Tasha 
Tudor illuminates for the youngest children 
the Bible’s most basic meanings, translating 
brief,’ carefully selected scriptural passages 
into the language of her sensitive unique, 
timeless art. 


VARBLE, RACHEL. Beth and Seth. 
Doubleday, 1959. 209p. $2.95. 


A costume novel set for the most part in 
Henry Clay’s Kentucky, this will be pleasant 
reading for junior high school girls. The 
author has an uncomfortable habit of view- 
ing life from any two of three protagonists 
eyes, although she stays with the young 
heroine much of the time. The story itself 
is based on the experiences of the author’s 
ancestors, and covers a period of history that 
has been little used. 


ViLLaREJO, Mary. The Tiger Hunt. 
Knopf, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


This is a simple story of an unusual tiger 
hunt—one by a very young boy. He asked 
all the animals to find the way. He met 
many friends in the jungle. But how he 
found and shot the tiger will surprise and 
delight the very young. This is the first 
book which Mrs. Villarejo has both written 
and illustrated. She and her husband, a 
professor of English, presently reside in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Warp, NANDA AND Haynes, ROBERT. 
Wellington and the Witch. Hastings 
House, 1959. 54p. $2.95. 


This Halloween story is a fantastic com- 
bination of old black magic and the modern 
ones of jets, helicopters, and space orbiting. 
The illustrations are fair. It might be read 
aloud in grades 1-3, it might be given a good 
reader in the 3rd or 4th grade. The story 
will help meet the need of holiday material. 








Werstein, Irnvinc. Marshal With- 
out a Gun. Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 
Tells of the life of Tom Smith, the peace 
officer that did not carry a gun, in the violent 
days of Abilene, Kansas. A long flashback 
detracts somewhat from the story, but should 


have appeal to intermediate grades and 
junior high. 


Wo tre, Lous. Let’s Go to a Weather 
Station. Putnam, 1959, 47p. $1.95. 


A step by step explanation of the making 
of a weather report and other activities at 
the weather station. Every page is illus- 
trated with vivid drawings which help make 
the young student feel familiar with the 
technical side of the procedures. Brief and 
well suited to early science study. 


Work, Ruopa. Mr. Dawson Had an 
Elephant. Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 128p. 
$2.75. 


The adventures of Mr. Dawson and an 
elephant that become attached to him will 
delight early elementary readers. Humorous 
in plot, of course, and well illustrated with 
humorous black and white drawings, it will 
go on the popular list along with Mr. 
Poppers’ Penguins and such, 


Worm, Pier. Three Little Horses at 
the King’s Palace. Random House, 
1959. unp. $2.95. 


Perfectly scrumptious illustrations, and 
a story that carries on about THREE 
LITTLE HORSES that the same author in- 
troduced to children some three or four 
years ago. This book is 17% inches high 
and will not lend itself to easy shelving. 
Probably best as a gift book for nursery or 
primary children. 


Younc, BLance Cow.ey. How the 
Manx Cat Lost Its Tail. McKay, 1959. 
114p. $2.75. 


The folk tales in this collection came 
from all over the Isle of Man, the smallest 
island nation in the world, where the cats 
have no tails and the coat of arms has three 
legs. In these folk tales you will meet the 
first Manx cat who lost his tail, the herring 
who became King of the Sea, a three legged 
king who ruled by magic, and a giant who 
was outwitted by a lazy housewife. Nora 
Unwin’s lovely pictures capture the flavor 
of each tale. 


Zim, HERBERT. Your Heart and How 
It Works. Morrow, 1959. 63p. $2.50. 


This is an exceptionally well done book. 
It should appeal to the students between the 
4th and 8th or 10th grade. The diagram 
and drawings are beautifully and realistical- 
ly done. 


Education and Psychology 


ATTNEAVE, FRED. Applications of 
Information Theory to Psychology. 
Holt, 1959. 120p. $3.75. 


This brief volume represents a successful 
attempt to present a comprehensive summary 
of informational methods useful in psycho- 
logical research. The book assumes no pre- 
vious familiarity with the area, but the reader 
had better approach it with substantial 
mathematical sophistication. 


Cassipy, RosaLinp. Counseling in 
the Physical Education 
Appleton, 1959. 156p. $1.35. 


The author has approached in this book 
with organized and descriptive materials a 
subject long neglected in many areas of 
education. The book points the way, with 
sufficient know-how, to counseling in a 
needed area and in a subject area where 
counseling can be its best. It should make 
a valuable contribution to both physical 
education and education. Appropriate il- 
lustrations and forms are abundant. 


KOERNER, JAMES. The Case for 
Basic Education. Little, Brown, 1959. 
256p. $4.00. 


Sixteen contributors define basic educa- 
tion needed in their respective fields during 
the first 12 years of public schools. A well 
written book presenting the essentialist 
point of view which should be read critically. 


Program. 


McGuire, VINCENT AND OTHERS. 
Your Student Teaching in the Second- 
ary School. Allyn & Bacon, 1959. 343p. 
$5.95. 


A very complete—and reassuring—treat- 
ment of the student teacher’s experiences, 
with excellent use of illustrative situations 
to lend clarity to principles, and under- 
standing to procedures. 
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Neat, CuHartes D. The Student 
Teacher at Work. Burgess, 1959. 171p. 
$3.25. 

Seems to accomplish what it purports to 
do—provide a ready reference, with some 
degree of reassurance, to the student teacher 
as he begins his classroom experience. Chap- 
ters on techniques and instructional ma- 
terials seem most helpful. 


SMILEY, MARJORIE AND DIEKHOFF, 
J. S. Prologue to Teaching: Readings 
and Source Materials with Text. Ox- 
ford Univ., 1959. 607p. $5.75. 

Concerns the character and tasks of a 
teacher, his requisite qualifications and pro- 
fessional and social functions; the growth 
of compulsory education in America; the 
purposes of education and relation of edu- 
cation to different cultures and religion. 
(Includes excerpts from writings of Dewey, 
Plato, Aristotle, Education in the U.S.S.R., 


etc.) 


SrretcH, Lorena. Guiding Child 
Development in the Elementary 
School. Educational Test. Bureau, 
1959. 493p. $5.40. 

The purpose of this book is to provide a 
systematic treatment of the function of the 
elementary This function involves 
guiding the varied phases of child’s develop- 
ment with recognition of his emotional and 
social needs as well as his intellectual de- 
velopment. It is divided into three parts as 
follows: Essentials in elementary education; 
subject matter areas; and individual adjust- 
ment. One of the strong features of the 
book is its reflection of the author’s ex- 
tensive experience in working closely with 
teachers and supervisors. It emphasizes the 
practical problems of the elementary school 
teacher. 


school. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NorTH. Amer- 
ican Essays in Social Philosophy. 
Harper, 1959. 206p. $4.00. 

A selection of essays written by the noted 
philosopher after his appointment as pro- 
fessor at Harvard in 1924. Whitehead’s 
mature views on social reorganization, in- 
ternational relations, and the problems of 
higher education make an impressive con- 
tribution to contemporary Western thought. 
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Health and Physical Education 


Loken, NEWTON AND WILLOUCHBY, 
R. J. Complete Book of Gymnastics. 
Prentice Hall, 1959. 212p. $7.95. 
Prentice Hall Physical Education 
Series. 


An excellent manual giving step-by-step, 
easy to follow, instructions for men and 
women in calisthenics, tumbling, balancing, 
free exercise, rope stunts and many other 
gymnastic activities. Suggestions are given 
on organization of a class for instructional 
purposes, as well as various teaching pro- 
cedures. Profusely illustrated by more than 
500 photographs showing how stunts are 
actually performed. Invaluable for teachers 
and coaches. 


Literature 


BicLanD, Mrs. Emeen. Mary Shel- 
ley. Appleton, 1959. 275p. $4.95. 

A highly readable, though not always 
strictly factual, account of the poet’s second 
wife. Written by a professional novelist, 
this is not the most scholarly biography of 
its subject but it should serve as a good 
introduction for the lay reader. 


Brooks, VAN Wyck. Howells: His 
Life and World. Dutton, 1959. 296p. 
$5.00. 


A warm, impressionistic portrait rather 
than a complete biography of the former 
“Dean of American Letters.” An important 
addition to the rising Howells revival. 


Butcuer, Puiuip. George W. Cable: 
The Northampton Years. Columbia, 
1959. 286p. $6.00. 

This biography deals principally with 
Cable’s life after he had settled permanently 
in the North around 1884 and had begun 
to give his primary attention to social and 
civic betterment. A considerable manuscript 
collection, located by the author, throws 
new light on his advocacy of civil rights 
for the Negro, his sponsorship of the Open 
Letter Club and the Home Culture Clubs, 
and his founding of the People’s Institute 
at Northamption. Nashvillians will be in- 
terested in the account of speeches made 
at Vanderbilt and the information on es- 
tablishing the Monteagle Assembly. 

















MacGrecor, Geppes. Bible in the 
Making. Lippincott, 1959. 447p. $6.00. 

An account of the origins of the books 
of the Bible together with an extended dis- 
cussion of the various English translations. 
An appendix compares passages in numer- 
ous English versions. Scholarly and in- 
formative. 


MatHews, MitForD. American 
Words. World Pub., 1959. 246p. $3.95. 


Dr. Mathews, authority on Americanisms, 
here discusses the colorful origins of some 
two hundred significant American words 
and phrases. Highly entertaining, but too 
brief to be definitive. 


Philosophy and Religion 


KoestLer, ARTHUR. The Sleep- 
walkers. Macmillan, 1959, 624p. $6.50. 


Beginning with the pre-Socratic Greeks, 
the author traces man’s views and ideas of 
the universe down to the publication of 
Newton’s Principia in 1687. Instead of try- 
ing to show Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
ete., chiefly as forerunners of the modern 
astronomers, he pictures them as he con- 
ceives them to have been in their own day. 
The book is adequately supplied with foot- 
notes and contains a good bibliography. 


Reference. 


ANGEL, JUVENAL. National Register 
of Scholarships and Fellowships. vol. 
1. World Trade Academy, 1959. 435p. 
$13.00. 


This guide presents information on 
scholarships available not only to the “cream 
of the crop,” but to qualified students in 
the upper quarter of their class with the 
desire and capacity to go on to college. 
This type of material is constantly changing, 
and readers must use the leads and sources 
to get the latest information available. 

The arrangement is by National Scholar- 
ship from Private Organizations and from 
Federal Agencies, and by Scholarships geo- 
graphically distributed by States. 


Depew, ArtTHUR. The Cokesbury 
Party Book. rev. ed. Abingdon, 1959. 


377p. $2.95. 


This revision of a 1938 party book brings 
the material up to date in ways of enter- 
taining and in the language used. The 
parties are planned to fit the months and 
seasons of the year, with a central theme 
or idea for each party. Some of the parties 
are planned for large groups, as conferences 
and youth groups. An alphabetical and 
classified index aids in locating specific 
games by name or by type. As an enter- 
tainment guide book this publication should 
be valuable to recreational directors, pro- 
gram chairmen, and hostesses. 


Evans, IprisyN OLiver. The Ob- 
server's Book of Flags. Warne, 1959. 
204p. $1.25. 


A compact history of the flags of the 
countries of the world, of the armed forces, 
standards of high offices, flags of shipping 
companies, yacht clubs, etc. An attractive 
feature of the book is that most of the flags 
are in color. An excellent little handbook. 


HECHTLINGER, A. Modern Science 
Dictionary. Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 784p. 
$10.00. 


This science dictionary is intended for 
use by the high school student and by the 
average adult. It should fill a need for a 
dictionary covering the many facets of 
scientific knowledge with definitions in 
simple terms. Biographical data on the 
world’s greatest scientists and inventors is 
included. Easily understandable drawings 
illustrate many of the definitions. This dic- 
tionary will be useful in the home as well 
as in the school. 


LAMBERT, ELOISE AND Pet, M. A. 
The Book of Place Names. Lothrop, 
1959. 178p. $3.00. 


Whether your interest begins with the 
name of your town, or whether you like to 
pore over maps and pronounce the names 
of wonderful far-off places, here’s a book 
to answer queries, settle arguments and 
open enticing new vistas. The authors 
prove how much place names alone can 
tell you of a country and its people, of the 
landmarks and the history and the color- 
ful characteristics of all parts of the world. 
Inquiring minds will find in this book both 
fun and stimulus. Imaginative readers may 
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be inspired to college stories of place names 
as some folk collect postage stamps. 


Ponp, Grace. The Observer’s Book 
of Cats. Warner, 1959. 157p. $1.25. 


This attractive little handbook with its 
many illustrations in color will be of value 
to any cat owner, and particularly to the 
owner who displays his cats on the show 
bench. Useful information on care and 
breeding, as well as valuable hints on pre- 
paring a cat for show, are included. The 
main cat clubs and societies in Britain, 
the Commonwealth, and the United States 
of America are listed. All the recognized 
breeds and varieties are described and 
illustrated. 


Social Sciences 


CatpweLL, Joun C. Let’s Visit 
China. John Day, 1959. 96p. $2.95. 

An intimate interpretation for young 
readers by one who has lived many years 
in the Orient. Splendid reading for social 
studies classes. 


CALDWELL, Joun C. anv E. F. Let’s 
Visit Korea. Day, 1959. 95p. $2.95. 

The reader visits Korea with expert guides 
who know that country intimately. Modern 
Korea in historical perspective. For young 
readers. 


DANIELS, JONATHAN. Mosby: Gray 
Ghost of the Confederacy. Lippincott, 
1959. 122p. $2.95. 

This is an excellently written sketch of 
Ranger Mosby’s colorful career, which was 
almost as exciting in real life as the TV 
writers made it in their scripts. The volume 
is primarily of the early teen age reading 
public; the author is an adequate historian 
and writer with genuine appeal. 


Hayes, RUTHERFORD’ BIRCHARD. 
Teach the Freeman: The Correspond- 
ence of Rutherford B. Hayes and the 
Slater Fund for Negro Education, 
1888-1893. La. State Univ., 1959. 2 
volumes. 236p. and 302p. $10.00. 


A well edited, two volume set, which will 
be of great value to students of American 
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social and educational history. The letters 
are arranged chronologically, there is a 
lengthy introduction which gives the reader 
a good background for an understanding of 
the Slater fund. The index is for proper 
names only, but it will prove invaluable. 


Hipsert, CHRISTOPHER. Wolfe At 
Quebec. World Pub., 1959. 194p. 
$4.50. 

A good action story, written for popular 
appeal, yet with sound historical background. 
It is a biography of General James Wolfe, 
but decidedly more important it describes 
the military action which was destined to 
make Canada a possession of England rather 
than of France. 


Linpguist, WiLuts. Alaska: Forty- 
ninth State. McGraw Hill, 1959. 111p. 
$3.00. 

{ swiftly moving account of the develop- 
ment and present conditions in Alaska. 
Numerous pen sketches. Recommended for 
free reading in social studies. 


Ricuiz, Donatp. The Land and 
People of Japan. Macmillan, 1959. 
96p. $1.50. 

A successful children’s reader, highly 


recommended for supplementary reading in 
the social studies. 


STAFFORD, Marie. Discoverer of the 
North Pole, The Story of Robert E. 
Peary. Morrow, 1959. 220p. $3.00. 


In this biography of Peary, it is obvious 
that it is written by a close relative, and is 
perhaps most practical because of the 
intimate details. The story of a man of 
Peary’s stature should be more than this. 
If the book be recommended, it is for the 
personal touches only the “Snow Baby” can 
give, but surely someone has done the 
biography better, as a whole. 


List 
McGratu, Earv. Liberal Education 
in the Professions. Col. Teacher’s Col- 


lege, 1959. 63p. $1.50. Institute of 
Higher Education Publication. 














Text 


BLAKEY, JosepH. University Mathe- 
matics. 2nd ed. Phil. Lib., 1959. 581p. 
$10.00. 


FELTER, EMMA AND REYNOLD, 
Marie. Basic Clerical Practice. 2nd ed. 
McGraw Hill, 1959. 371p. $4.48. 


McKEE, PavuL AND OTHERS. English 
For Meaning. books 3-6. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1959. Book 3—$2.44. Book 
4—$2.52. Book 5—$2.64. Book 6— 
$2.72. 


Ritey, Cartes. Our Mineral Re- 
sources. Wiley, 1959. 338p. $6.95. 


This college text in economic geology is 
clearly written and uses a minimum of 
technical terms. A highly useful reference 
for college courses on resources and on the 
regional geography of the continents. 


Rowe, Joun. Typewriting Drills for 
Speed and Accuracy. McGraw Hill, 
1959. 92p. $1.75. 


SHaw, Eart. Anglo America: A 
Regional Geography. Wiley, 1959. 
480p. $7.75. 

This college text in regional geography is 
notable for the simplicity and clarity of 
text, the restraint exercised in the use of 
statistics, and the subordinations of facts 
to ideas. Somewhat scantily provided with 
maps and photographs. 
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for Fall classes 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING AND LEARNING 
William Clark TROW, University of Michigan 


This compact new text successfully relates the major theories of 
educational psychology to the daily activities of the teacher. Each 
chapter introduces an educational situation and the psychological 
theories and facts needed to understand and handle it. The situa- 
tions are deliberately arranged in the order in which the teacher 
will probably meet them—beginning with the class as an audience, 
moving through the discovery of individual differences to the prob- 
lems of learning and of the manipulation of group processes. Abun- 
dant lists of outside readings direct the student to the rich supply of 
historical, theoretical, experimental and other related sources. 
Glossary. Illustrations. Student's and Instructor's Manuals. 


approximately 400 pages 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
John A. BARTKY, Stanford University 


This new text approaches the social problems of education both in 
an “a priori’ and an “a posteriori manner, so that the student 
can see the educational problem in its entirety before he con- 
centrates upon one of its aspects. The foundational and sociological 
approaches are integrated by a consideration of their common ob- 
jective. Dr. Bartky believes that in an evolutionary society absolute 
definitions and fixed solutions are soon replaced, and insists that 
each new generation find its own answers to questions concerning 
the ideals and functions of public education. With this conviction 
he stimulates thought on such questions as: How is public educa- 
tion now organized and how should it be organized? How does it 
now relate to other institutions and how might this relationship be 
improved? What role should education play in the resolution of 
social issues? 


approximately 425 pages 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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By SUMNER IVES 


North Texas State College 


This new handbook is written for those who wish to make use of the 
chief discoveries coming from recent study in linguistics and semantics but 
who do not wish to make the subject matter of either field the chief con- 
tent of the freshman English course. It assumes that the best way to learn 
to write well is to practice writing under competent guidance; that in 
order to practice fruitfully a student should have certain information about 
the language and about the present conventions of written English; and 
that in order to receive guidance he should know the most common terms 
used in talking about the language and about its effective use. It supplies 
a summary of this information and material for directed practice in those 
matters which give students most difficulty. It is organized so that it can 
be used for reference on individual points as well as for daily assignments. 


The author has provided a large number of exercises. All those which 
call for revision are taken from student writing and so present the prob- 
lems as students actually encounter them. The student will also find an 
unusually large number of cross-references which will enable him to 
quickly find other uses of the same terms and discussions of correlative 
matters. About 416 pp. April. $4.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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New RONALD books .. . 











EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


March 14. Examining the entire su- 
pervisory process, this well-planned 
book discusses the nature of effective 
supervision and explains supervision’s 
primary functions—diagnostic, evalu- 
ative, and improvement. Each chap- 
ter is developed around a set of 
fundamental principles, providing a 
sound basis for building an out- 
standing supervision and instruction 


program. The book shows how a su- 
pervisor can employ his personal re- 
sources to stimulate teacher growth to 
the end that better learning experi- 
ences are provided for children. 
Suggested projects and annotated ref- 
erences for each chapter equip the 
reader to apply theories to practical 
situations. 410 pp. $6.25 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Lindley J. Stiles and A. S. Barr, both University of Wisconsin; 
Harl R. Douglass, formerly University of Colorado; and 
Hubert H. Mills, University of Colorado 


March 21. A comprehensive survey 
of teacher education today, this book 
is designed to provide background 
facts and pertinent developments 
whereby the study and improvement 
of teacher education programs may be 
advanced. Beginning with an over- 
view of the unique role of teacher 
education and its strengths and weak- 
nesses, it then details matters of or- 


ganization and administration. Trends 
and standards in the pre-service prep- 
aration of teachers with regard to 
general education, subject specializa- 
tion, professional courses, laboratory 
experiences, and student teaching are 
thoroughly investigated, as is the im- 
portant post-baccalaureate develop- 
ment of teachers in service. 26 ills., 
tables; 504 pp. $6.75 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois; and 
Evelyn M. Luecking, Ball State Teachers College 


March 21. Reflecting the viewpoints 
of both the administrator and the 
classroom teacher, this important 
book develops solidly based and well 
thought-out programs for educating 
gifted children. It is a comprehensive 
presentation of research and theory, 
of organization and procedure, and of 
practice and personnel, which deals 


with instruction of the gifted from 
infancy through the college years. 
The book gives methods for identify- 
ing giftedness and discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of special 
school programs including those uti- 
lizing enrichment of curriculum, 
homogeneous grouping by IQ, etc. 
511 pp. $6.50 


SCHOOL FOOD CENTERS 


N. L. George, Oklahoma City Public Schools; and 
Ruth D. Heckler, Food Service Consultant, Dallas, Texas 


New! A thorough presentation of the 
nature and problems of every phase 
of the school food program. Book 
describes the administration and op- 
eration of both large and small food 
centers, whether administered on a 
centralized or individual basis. Book 
includes practical information on 
planning, building, renovating exist- 


ing plants; gives helpful suggestions 
on layout planning and architectural 
features; analyzes factors to be con- 
sidered in selecting equipment and 
furnishings; etc. Problems of secur- 
ing, training, and holding good per- 
sonnel are fully discussed. 24 ills.; 
335 pp. $6.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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ATTENTION! . 


B High Shad nitonel 
$200°$300 FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
lor 1960-1961 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


A chance to prepare yourself for a great profession—teaching 
or related fields. Freshmen at Peabody take regular academic 
work and in addition may enroll in classes leading to such specialized 
fields as business education, music, art, recreation and physical edu- 
cation, nursing education, and home economics. A friendly campus 
and the cultural advantages of Nashville and the University Center 
are offered all students. 


Whe Ts Eligible? 


Graduates of standard high schools 


Preference in awards will be given to those students who are 
planning to prepare themselves for a career in educational work. 
$200 awarded to freshmen who are day students 

$300 awarded to freshmen who will live on the campus 


Hou to 4tfeply 


Students may apply directly or be nominated by their princi- 
pal and teachers. An application form will be sent upon re- 
quest. Application should be made as early as possible. 


For application forms and other information write 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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